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THE DOUBLE DEALER 
Published at New Orleans 
Why not see what it is? 


Single copy, 25 cents. Five months, $1.00. 
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and trustworthiness amply vouched for, now remunerative- 
ly employed, for purely personal reasons seeks new con- 
nection. Address Box 165, The New Republic, 421 West 
21st Street, New York City. : 





A LIVING PLACE FOR YOUNG, ARTISTIC, BUSI- 
ness and professional people who desire quietness and 
accessibility. An old New York house, modern conveni- 
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Street, New York City. 
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Bates, M.D., Editor. Published by the 
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Road, London, Eng. 





WOMAN TEACHER, Ph.D., from an eastern University, 39 years 
of age, 12 years’ experience, desires position as instructor in 
German, French, or English in a college or a good private school. 
Address Box 167, New Republic, 421 West 2lst St.. New York City. 
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Midsummer Book Number 


of 
The New Republic 


T will be devoted almost exclusively to the world of books and 
I will include a nimber of special articles of interest to book 

lovers by such writers as John Dewey, Charles A. Beard, 

Walter Lippmann, Percy H. Boynton, J. Mittleton Murry, 
Samuel Chew, and others. There will be a number of shorter 
reviews of the season’s fiction as well as a selected and classified 
list of the summer’s worth-while publications. Even with the 
extra size of the journal the amount of edicorial material to be 
used is so large that advertising space must necessarily be 
limited. To reserve space, publishers should communicate im- 
mediately with the 
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Vedic literature. No conclusion is put forward but 
what is based upon definite statements, and the 
authorities for every statement are cited. 
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A history of Portugese literature from 1185 to 1910, 
with appendixes on the Literature of the People 
and the Galician Revival, and an intex. “Its ob- 
ject is not to expatiate upon schools and theories, 
but to give with as much accuracy as possible the 
main facts concerning the work and life of each 
individual author.” 
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The Week 


HE fighting in Dublin between the troops of 

the Free State and the Republican Irregulars 

will pass into the tragedies of Irish history. The 
forty-nine who fell on both sides are as truly mar- 
tyrs to the cause of Irish freedom as the victims 
of the insurrection of 1916. But in the case of the 
former we may mourn in hope. The suppression 
by the Provisional Government of the revolt 
against its authority had to come, but very wisely 
it withheld its stroke until the elections had shown 
that the majority of the voters were in favor of the 
treaty and the Free State. Then the military 
operations against the rebels were conducted with 
the greatest humanity. Never did the Free State 
Irish forget that they were fighting Irish patriots 
like themselves. It is characteristic of this war 
that while Eamonn de Valera was fighting at the 
head of the insurgents in Gresham Hotel, his paper 
Was appearing regularly and circulating without 
interference. There will be no executions as after 
the Dublin revolt to deepen the feud between Free 


Staters and Republicans. Above all the British 
authorities showed steady good faith toward and 
confidence in the Provisional Government. With 
5,000 troops in Dublin nothing would have been 
easier for the British government than to “restore 
order,” had it the remotest purpose of reassert- 
ing its rights to interfere in Ireland. This tolerance 
of the British for Irish difficulties and the refusal 
to capitalize the murder of Sir Henry Wilson as a 
basis for a new campaign of hate against Ireland 
are the most favorable signs in the clearing 
Irish sky. The most ominous are still to be 
discerned in the sullen clouds which are brooding 
over Ulster. 


PRESIDENT HARDING'S demand that the 
Alien Property Custodian shall take steps to secure 
the return of German patents purchased by the 
American Chemical Foundation from the Alien 
Property Custodian is a belated step in pursuit 
of the war profiteers. Among the major scandals 
of the war the conduct of the office of Alien Prop- 
perty Custodian by A. Mitchell Palmer and 
Francis P. Garvan must be accounted the worst. 
A review of their behavior by a competent legal 
authority was published in The New Republic for 
September 21, 1921. Not only did their proceed- 
ings involve the seizure of private property in 
defiance of the law of nations, of specific treaties, 
and of the tradition of the United States, but the 
illicit enrichment of individuals. Such concerns as 
the Bosch Magneto and the Bayer Company were 
turned over to private profiteers at a fraction of 
their real value. But the most monstrous of such 
transactions was the sale of 4700 German patents, 
one of them admittedly worth $10,000,000, by Mr. 
Garvan for $250,000 to a group of five men headed 
by himself. A suspicion arises that the President is 
indulging in irony at Mr. Garvan’s expense when he 
wiites to his successor that “the circumstances re- 
lating to the entire transaction are of such a charac- 
ter that full investigation becomes a public duty.” 
This suspicion becomes a certainty when he adds 
“I feel that your office is obligated to maintain the 
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sacred character of the trust to which the Alien 
Property Custodian is committed by law.” | 


BUT irony is not a sufficient punishment for those 
who were guilty of the meanest of all crimes and 
the basest of all treacheries known in war. Mr. 
Garvan defends his proceeding on the ground that 
the control of German patents is necessary to the 
development of the American dye industry and the 
manufacture of munitions. James Russell Lowell 
once pointed out that our desire for light does not 
constitute a right to steal our neighbor’s candles. 
Mr. Garvan protests that he never received a cent 
of salary or profit from the Chemical Foundation, 
but he admits that the Duponts have invested 
$15,000,000 in plants and research for the de- 
velopment of certain of the patents. Does Job 
fear God for nought? He characterizes the Presi- 
dent’s action as “utterly ridiculous” and attributes 
it to German propaganda, in which hypothesis he 
is sustained by that eminent authority on the sub- 
ject, A. Mitchell Palmer. According to the latter 
“the President’s action was the greatest victory 
Germany has won since Pershing (sic) turned back 
her legions at Chateau-Thierry.” All of which 
reminds us that a nation’s worst foes may be those 
of its own household, and of Dr. Johnson's remark 
that patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel. 


PRESIDENT HARDING'S address in open- 
ing the conference of representatives of the coal 
companies and the miners was impeccable. He re- 
minded the two parties that together they “re- 
present a large sponsorship for America’s supply 
of fuel,’’ and hence have “‘an indissoluble relation- 
ship to the commonwealth of America.” Not only 
did he assert the interest of the public in the dis- 
pute; he declared that interest to be paramount. 
The President disclaimed any idea of touching on 
the immediate points at issue, and admitted that 
‘fundamental problems probably cannot be solved 
in a hurried conference.” He defined the confer- 
ence as the beginning of such a solution. No more 
hopeful assumption of such a character by the 
conference can be made than its loyal acceptance 
of President Harding's position that the primary 
obligation of both miner and operator is “to that 
public which made possible your industrial ex- 
istence’’; and its recognition of the fact that in the 
failure to justify that industrial existence “the 
larger public intetest must be asserted in the name 
of the people, where the common good is the first 
and highest concern.” 


T HE first point of difference which will arise be- 
tween the representatives of the operators and 
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those of the miners will be whether the agree. 
ments to be negotiated shall be national or state. 
The point is a vital one. The deposits of coal in 
this country do not follow state lines. The larges, 
deposit of bituminous coal underlies the geo. 
graphical boundaries of several states and is know, 
as the central competitive field. This field is so 
important that it dominates the production of 
bituminous coal throughout the country, and con. 
trols prices and conditions of employment. Fo; 
years operators have exercised an undue measure o{ 
control over this field through the maintenance of 
unorganized labor in certain districts. Now the 
men in these districts will no longer be an instru. 
ment in the war against their unionized fellows, 
and have struck with the rest. This circumstance 
gives special point to the effort of the operators to 
break up the central competitive field into frac. 
tions by following state lines. The miners are 
right in insisting that this field is an economic and 
industrial unit and should be so regarded in all 
agreements. 


ENTHUSIASM for “straightening out Mexico” 
is at a low ebb. We have only to contrast the 
calm with which the press reports the latest kid. 
napping outrage with the excitement such an out- 
rage would have produced in 1916, in order to 
realize how general is the belief that the Obregon 
government is managing its affairs as well as they 
could be managed. One reason why the American 
public is not excited is that it has learned to look 
with suspicion upon kidnapping episodes. They 
can usually be managed without serious discomfort 
to anyone, and even at times by consent. Accord- 
ingly they are the most convenient of all means 
for making interventionist propaganda, and every- 
body is sick of every sort of propaganda. Mr. 
Bielaski, we believe, was kidnapped in good faith, 
so far as his own part in the transaction was con- 
cerned. We are less certain of the good faith of 
the kidnappers. Such episodes are bound to recut 
so long as there is any hope of inducing interven- 
tion, and some hope of that will survive so long 4s 
Mr. Hughes persists in withholding recognition 
from the Obregon government. 


APPARENTLY the legal differences between the 
oil men and the Mexican government are in the 
way of being straightened out. The Mexican gov- 
ernment is willing to leave to the oil men subsoil 
rights acquired prior to the adoption of the present 
constitution. It is also willing to give assurances 
that the power of taxation will not be used 
a power to destroy. But there remain important 
economic differences. The oil men are seeking de- 
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yelopment rights which involve control of the sub- 
soil in territory not conceded to them before the 
adoption of the constitution. And such rights can 
not be granted without violating the plain provi- 
sions of the constitution. Our State Department 
has backed the oil men in their legitimate claims on 
Mexico. We wonder whether it is equally active 
in discouraging them from presenting claims that 
no Mexican government could grant without lay- 
ing itself open to the charge of usurpation of un- 
constitutional powers. 


OLD Guard optimism is proving its quality in 
brave attempts to explain away the significance of 
the victory of Frazier of North Dakota. Purely 
a local matter, they say. The Non-Partisan 
League had been scotched, not killed; it can bite 
as venomously as ever; but the administration is 
out of reach of its fangs. This explanation might 
have sufficed if the nomination of Beveridge and 
Brookhart had not preceded that of Frazier. The 
collective evidence indicates that between the two 
great mountain ranges there are a half million 
square miles of deflated farmers, in a mood to 
turn their ballots into bullets. The subsidy and 
the McCumber tariff are likely to prove very 
fragile breastworks for the Old Guard. 


ALL the world knows that if the Russians agree 
to restore the French and British properties 
they had confiscated, it will be with regret. The 
French and British would regret bitterly the neces- 
sity of restoring the German properties they con- 
fiscated. If the Russians do restore the properties, 
it will be for a quid pro quo of some sort, just as 
the Allies might restore German properties for a 
suficient quid pro quo. This everybody knows, 
and everybody says, when he can find a listener to 
such commonplaces. But when Litvinoff happens 
to say what amounts to the same thing, that Rus- 
sia is governed by expediency in the matter and is 
primarily interested in its own people, not in the 
claims of foreigners, the French are greatly en- 
raged and threaten to leave the conference unless 
the statement is retracted. Truth is hateful to the 
professional diplomat, even where it is wholly ir- 
relevant to any practical issue. 


A FEW lines in the Times announce inconspicu- 
ously the closing on July 1st of the so-called Rus- 
sian Information Bureau. That fountain of mis- 
information, in its five years of activity, ac- 
complished miracles in leading astray a public with 
some leanings toward realism. Imagine a more 
difficult task than that of dressing up bloodstained 
adventurers like Kolchak, Yudenitch and Denikin 
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as ideal democrats. Yet Mr. A. J. Sack and his 
bureau succeeded in doing it. Think of the audaci- 


ty of the claim that the Allied blockade of Russia 


and the non-intercourse policies of Colby and 
Hughes were designed to benefit their unhappy 
victims, the Russians denied food, medicines, anaes- 
thetics. Mr. Sack managed to make the claim 
plausible, even to intelligent readers. We do not 
know what is going to become of Mr. Sack now, 
but we have our fears. We fear he will turn up 
at Moscow as minister of propaganda, working 
successfully to persuade the world that a Bolshevik 
revolution is a pink tea affair worthy of general 
emulation. 


| Ship Subsidy: 
A Fraud and a Disgrace 


O better illustration of the weakness of 
American processes of legislation could be 
found than the history of the ship subsidy bill now 
before Congress. Faults of national character as 
well as governmental machinery have been dis- 
played during the months that Mr. Lasker has 
been earnestly engaged in attempting to put over 
the bill of which he is the father—an attempt, in- 
cidentally, which is all the more interesting when 
one recalls that the chairman of the Shipping 
Board is a government employee, and that the bill 
will put into the hands of his organization the most 
extraordinary discriminatory powers. 

The economic basis of international competition 
in ocean shipping is a fairly complicated question. 
Consequently, no American takes time to under- 
stand it, and the whole discussion of the matter in 
Congress and the press is predicated upon the as- 
sumption that the statements of ship owners are 
wholly reliable. These ship owners, who will bene- 
fit enormously if the law is passed, assert that it is 
impossible for them to compete with foreign- 
owned vessels in trans-oceanic trade. Their old 
argument that the LaFollette law was the cause 
of all their ills has now been abandoned. Their 
present contention is that American wages and sub- 
sistence create a differential against them of 4 or 5 
percent of the total overhead cost of operation, to 
which must be added under normal conditions an 
increased capital charge due to the higher cost per 
gross ton on ships built in American yards. Amer- 
ican wages, according to Winthrop L. Marvin, of 
the American Steamship Owners’ Association, are 
30 to 40 percent higher than those on British ves- 
sels. American subsistence is 70 to 80 cents per 
day per man instead of 50 as abroad. 
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Mr. Lasker and his friends have therefore cen- 
tred attention skillfully on the question, which is 
the most desirable form of subsidy? When a raid 
on the Treasury is in contemplation, the attack is 
always better organized, more intelligent and more 
voluble than the defence—if indeed the latter 
exists. Thus the question as to why America should 
have a merchant marine at all has never been 
raised; not even the two good arguments for it 
have been brought forward, the military one and 
the usefulness of American steamship offices abroad 
in drumming up trade for our importers and ex- 
porters. Disregarding both this fundamental issue 
and the question as to whether a subsidy is needed, 
the Shipping Board’s researches have been devoted 
to finding out in how many ways it is possible to 
aid the steamship companies. 

Of these ways they have found plenty. The 
cream of the government’s 10,000,000 tons of ships 
will be sold at a price of about $30 a ton, which is 
anywhere from $10 to $50 less than replacement 
prices today abroad or at home. Direct subsidi- 
zation will be granted on a basis of one-half cent 
per gross ton per hundred miles, and this increases 
with the speed of the vessel (above 12 knots) until 
the maximum is 2.6 cents for vessels making 23 
knots and up. Ships of 1,500 to 5,000 tons will 
all be regarded as of 5,000 tons in making subsidy 
payments. To induce American shippers to use 
our vessels, they are allowed to deduct from their 
federal income tax payments a sum equal to 5 per- 
cent of the freight charges they have paid on goods 
exported or imported in ships under our flag. Fifty 
percent of all immigration must be carried by the 
American Merchant Marine, a provision admir- 
ably calculated to produce retaliatory legislation 
in European countries. Mr. Lasker wants $125,- 
000,000 as a revolving fund to be loaned out at 
2 percent to ship owners who will use it in con- 
structing and fitting new ships (the interest, in- 
cidentally, being returnable to the Shipping Board 
and not to the Treasury which has to put up the 
money in the first place). Lest this provision 
should prove inadequate, any ship owner is com- 
pletely exempt from taxation on any of his profits 
which he uses in building and outfitting new ships, 
this exemption, as in the case of the 2 percent 
loan, applying to two-thirds of the total cost of 
construction. 

These provisions would be sufficiently extra- 
ordinary even if all American ship owners were to 
benefit by them alike; but instead, the utmost dis- 
crimination is provided in the terms of the bill. 
Loans at 2 percent from the $125,000,000 revolv- 
ing fund may be made by Chairman Lasker and 
his board in any amount and to any persons they 
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may see fit; and may be refused to any other per. 
sons, provided only that some sort of reason ‘is 
spread upon the minutes of the board.” The cash 
subsidy may be doubled for any ship or any line 
of ships, if Mr. Lasker chooses; or it may be 
taken away entirely; or it may be set at any amoun; 
between hothing at all and twice the basic rate. 
(The Leviathan could receive $1,800,000 a year 
under this provision.) The Shipping Board also 
has autocratic power over any existing contracts 
between common carriers by land and common car. 
riers by water. It may declare agreements valid 
or invalid at its own sweet will, regardless of court 
decisions. One must be unutterably naive not to 
recognize the opportunity members of a future 
Shipping board of low character would have both 
for lining their own pockets and for building up 
a political machine of tremendous power. 

Mr. Lasker’s chief argument is that passage of 
his bill will “take the government out of the ship- 
ping business,” and put an end to the enormous 
annual losses now being incurred, losses which he 
almost gleefully points out, now amount to $50. 
000,000 a year. These are curious theories; for 
his bill would assuredly put the government deeper 
in the shipping business than ever, for the decade 
covered by the proposal. He himself estimates 
the annual cost of the bill at $40,000,000, while his 
critics say that the sum will be at least $75,000,000. 
Since our fleet, which cost more than three and a 
half billions, is now worth only from $150,000,000 
to $250,000,000, it is clear that Mr. Lasker pro- 
poses not only to sell the ships at an extremely low 
figure, but to pay the man who buys one approv:- 
mately twice its total value in the next ten years. 
However, even this would not solve the problem, 
for not less than 5,000,000 and perhaps as much 
as 7,000,000 tons of ships are completely unsal- 
able, and will remain in the government's hands. 
It may not be fair to assume that their upkeep will 
be one-half of the $50,000,000 Mr, Lasker is now 
spending each year on his 10,000,000 tons; but 
the amount will certainly be considerable. 

To be sure, some of this annual expense of 
$50,000,000 may be sheer waste, as is indicated 
by a remarkable statement of Mr. Lasker’s last 
week. The government, he said, is operating some 
400 ships at a cost of $50,000,000 a year. But if 
Congress will just pass the subsidy law, the same 
ships in private hands will need only $8,000,000 o! 
aid from the government. In other words, Mr. 
Lasker admits that the Shipping Board is losing 
$42,000,000 a year more than private owners 
would lose on the same operation. He feels that 
this is an indictment of government ownership. It 
is a little as though a Presbyterian, having burned 
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down his own house, should assert that in view of 
his experience Presbyterians are obviously not en- 
titled to houses. But Mr. Lasker’s case is even 
worse, for his whole statement is incorrect. The 
government is not operating 400 ships; it is oper- 
ating only a few ships in two lines, the Panama 
S. §. Co. and the United States Line, both of which 
are reported to be doing very well. The great 
majority of the 400 vessels on which Mr. Lasker 
is able to show such a fine loss are in the hands 
of private managers under one form or another 
of lease. 

Even a cursory study of the provisions of the 
bill should give any thoughtful taxpayer grave 
doubts; but seemingly the thoughtful taxpayer does 
not exist, or does his cursory thinking on other 
subjects, for the whole fate of the merchant marine 
is apparently to be settled after all by liquor. All 
our passenger-carrying ships sell wine and spirits, 
as do those of every other nation. Mr. Lasker 
says that no wine means no passengers; while the 
prohibition forces quite properly point out the 
monstrous paradox of the government's being the 
biggest and most shameless bootlegger. There is 
so much general opposition to the subsidy that it 
would probably be hopeless to attempt an alter- 
native measure applying only to freight vessels; 
and with Mr. Lasker and the Volsteadians locked 
in mortal combat, it seems more than likely that 
the whole subsidy issue will be wrecked entirely or 
postponed for some years. Congress may be brave 
enough to pass a law permitting no liner of any 
nationality to enter an American port with liquor 
aboard, but this seems hardly probable. The na- 
tional mind, which seems incapable of focussing on 
an economic question, whether it has to do with 
competition at sea or the production of coal, finds 
a quarrel about liquor dramatic and homely enough 
to stick in the memory. The prohibition issue 
is both accidental and incidental; but that may 
not prevent it from deciding the fate of our mer- 
chant marine. 


Pussy Footing on the Railroad 
Strike 


N the eve of the railroad strike the World 
comes out with a plaintive don’t. And be- 
cause the editorial article in question is an example 
of the method of handling such subjects by the 
press, even when it is well disposed toward labor, 
it is worth examination. The World makes its 


chief point against the strike with the well known 
argument that the shopmen “would lose in wages 
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during the strike as much or more than they can 
gain if by a long gamble they should win.” The 
answer to this is that the cause of labor would 
never have advanced at all if there had not been 
men willing to lose wages, to starve and die and 
see their children die in the “long gamble” which 
has given labor at least the right to be heard and 
considered. 

The World continues in an adagio lamentoso to 
deplore the decisions of the Labor Board. It ad- 
mits that certain of the wage rates which the Board 
has established, “are undoubtedly below the ac. 
cepted American minimum standard of living,” 
and that “the government is reducing the wages of 
certain railway men to a point perilously near, if 
not below, the minimum of existence.’ But, it con- 
tinues, “it is useless to make a futile protest against 
a decision which may be hasty and crude but is 
legal.” Putting aside the attempt to beg the ques- 
tion in the word futile, it may be inquired whether 
there can be a better justification of a strike than 
a reduction of wages to the point where life itself 
becomes precarious, whether a strike is not always 
justified under such circumstances as a natural and 
human reaction without which men would cease 
to be men. As for the World's appeal to Mr. 
Legality, the competence of this eminent person 
is one of the points in question. What is the 
legality of the decisions of the Labor Board? It 
has ruled against the railroads on certain issues, 
they have flouted its decisions, and the Board has 
taken its licking lying down. The courts have pro- 
nounced against certain pretensions of the Board, 
and whatever its ultimate authority may turn out 
to be it has already passed into history along with 
the Clayton law as another of the gross deceptions 
to which labor has been subjected by a govern- 
ment to which it is urged to be loyal. 

“There is needed a thorough reconsideration of 
our present railroad law,” continues the World 
hopefully. “For if American railroads which ex- 
ploit the richest country in the world are not 
solvent enough to pay a living wage to every em- 
ployee, then something is radically wrong with the 
way those railroads are handled.” We look in 
amazement at the date of the issue which we are 
reading. It is clearly 1922. Then the only ex- 
planation is that the stars which make the World's 
editorial page the most brilliant constellation in 
the firmament of our hemisphere were simultane- 
ously off the job and the distracted make-up man 
had recourse to the cannery, product of 1912. Did 
the World ever hear of Louis D. Brandeis and 
his exposure of J. P. Morgan’s looting of the New 
Haven? The facts are available in the public docu- 
ments. Did it ever hear of the brothers Moore 
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and the Rock Island? And is it not familiar with 
recent testimony before the Senate Committee and 
before the Labor Board itself in which it is shown 
that the parasites of these great thugs have be- 
come their successors in graft, and that the reason 
why labor and legitimate capital represented by 
stock ownership both suffer hunger is the dominance 
of a power neither legislation nor courts can reach? 
The World points out that “the Labor Board 
is based on the mistaken principle that the wages 
problem can be artificially segregated from the gen- 
eral financial problem.” Exactly therein lay the 
trick. But “wage policies must be regulated by 
authorities which regulate the other aspects of rail- 
road finance.”” Let us see. This means the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which recently al- 
lowed the New York Central to escape from its 
agreement with the city of Cleveland in regard to 
2 union station, and issue many millions of bonds 
to build a station elsewhere to support a gigantic 
and nefarious real estate speculation. It is believed 
that the Commission acted under the direct orders 
of President Harding, but whether this be true or 
not its action calls attention to the continuance of 
the institution of Morganatic marriage between 
railroads and banking interests. 
* Finally the World commits its spirit into the 
hands of God with the pious ejaculation: “The 
men should rather combine as citizens with the 
growing mass of people who are dissatisfied with 
the existing railroad law to secure a reconsideration 
of that law for the purpose of substituting unity of 
financial regulation for the present confusion of 
responsibilties."" And what hope is there that 
this “ever growing mass of people” whose interests 
are various will prove more successful in meeting a 
complex situation than the mass of New Haven 
stockholders, whose interest was single, were in 
meeting a very simple one? If the owners can’t 
direct their roads and punish the thieves who 
plunder them, what chance is there that the public 
will do so, short of complete control or ownership ? 
There was one chance of focussing public attention 
on the situation in such measure as to bring about 
a revision of the Esch-Cummins law, now that the 
deceptions of this law are made manifest. That 


was for the Railroad Labor Board to resign in a- 


body. But the members of the Railroad Labor 
Board are opposed to striking on the job—on 
their own very good jobs. Hence it falls to the 
men whose grievances have, as the World admits. 
become nearly unsupportable, to make the only 
protest labor can make. Whether in the long run 
it is futile depends on that public whose battle these 
men are fighting, and such papers as the World, 
whose influence with the public is very great. 
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The German Republic in 
Danger 


HE German republic will not fall in con. 

sequence of one assassination, or of three 
hundred. The killing of Erzberger was a heavy 
blow to the efficiency of its governmental machine, 
and the killing of Rathenau was a still heavier 
blow. But Germany does not lack in efficient ad. 
ministrators, brave enough to take up a thankless 
labor under the menace of assassination. The 
danger to the German republic is of a: different 
nature. It lies in the progressive discrediting of 
the republican idea. Where the corn fails the 
weeds will inevitably spring up and flourish. Just 
now the weeds of monarchist militarism and com. 
munism are raising their heads above the level of 
German politics. They are doing this not by 
virtue of their inherent vigor, but because of the 
blight that has fallen upon the republic. 

Let us recall the circumstances in which the re- 
public came into existence. Was there a passionate 
longing for precisely this form of state among the 
German people? Not at all. There had long 
been an admiration for the British parliamentary 
form among the enlightened middle class of Ham- 
burg and other commercial cities. In the greater 
part of Germany even the middle class intellectuals 
doubted the efficacy of such a scheme of govern- 
ment in a country with so many decentralizing 
tendencies as Germany. The working classes of 
Germany have exhibited democratic leanings, but 
there has always been the greatest vagueness as 
to the precise form in which those leanings might 
be realized. The republican constitution now 
formally in operation did not arise out of impulses 
native to the German soil, nor take its shape ac- 
cording to characteristically German conceptions. 
It was knocked together to meet an international 
emergency. The Germans conceived that some 
such form of state would serve the purposes of 
economic rehabilitation after their terrible defest. 
The Allied powers and America had made a great 
parade of their love of democracy, their hatred of 
autocrats. They might reasonably be expected to 
treat a republican Germany with some slight show 
of consideration. 

And America would have been disposed to do 
this, and so would England, after a decent interval 
for venting indiscriminate hatred. France was 
not. So far as France is concerned, there was 
never any sincerity in the concentration of hatred 
upon the Kaiser and the General Staff. The 
French hated the German people. There are too 
many Germans, and too large a proportion of 
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them on the dangerous side of the Rhine. During 
the war the French meant to annex the left bank 
of the Rhine, and they did not concern themselves 
especially about what form of government existed 
in the rest of Germany. The peace treaty denied 
them the coveted province and gave them instead 
an irrelevant change in the German political 
constitution. But by its provisions of an unpayable 
indemnity and the right of enforcement by military 
means the treaty placed the French in a position 
to work toward the later realization of their war 
aims. That has been the key of French policy 
ever since. And because their object cannot be 
obtained without disorders and revolution in Ger- 
many, they look complacently on while the dis- 
orders are forming. They have to move cautious- 
ly, in order to keep up at least a semblance of unity 
with England, since an open break, with the British 
aligning themselves with Germany, would mean 
the final overthrow of France as a great power. 
But their position under the treaty makes it possi- 
ble for them to observe caution without losing ef- 
fectiveness. They have only to stand on the letter 
of their treaty rights and the German republic will 
fall and an era of disorder, apt for territorial 
seizures, will supervene. 

The German monarchists are perfectly aware 
of this situation. There is no hope for Germany, 
except in resistance, they argue incessantly, and the 
republic is not a fit form for organized resist- 
ance. They need not insist stridently, because there 
is a large element of truth in what they say, an 
element of truth perceptible to hosts of Germans 
who are bitterly opposed to the monarchy, but 
would rather live under any form of government 
than die of starvation as they may if no improve- 
ment is made in Germany's international status. 
The Bolsheviks resisted, hoping against hope. 
And now in spite of the frightful economic break- 
down of Russia, they treat on equal terms at the 
Hague. The Turks resisted the dismemberment 
of Anatolia. And the outcome was the Angora 
treaty with France, which gave the Sultanate a 
new lease of life. The Irish resisted, and have a 
Free State if not a republic. The Germans, tradi- 
tionally the fiercest fighting stock in the world, 
have experimented with non-resistance, and the 
consequence is humiliation upon humiliation. Of 
course the French army would cross the Rhine, if 
the Germans resisted, destroy German cities, deci- 
mate the civil population. But the expense would 
bankrupt France. And sooner or later the British 
would find themselves forced to call a halt. 

That is the argument ‘which is daily dinned into 
the ears of tens of thousands of Germans. It is 
disintegrating the foundations of the German re- 
public. The republic will stand for a time, be- 
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cause there are corollaries of horror to the armed 
resistance scheme which most sensible people shrink 
to contemplate. It may still be possible to thwart 
the militarists, check the process of disintegration, 
and gradually build up a sound life in a peaceful 
German republic. But that can be done only by 
a radical change of policy on the part of the con- 
querors. And unless such a change comes soon it 
will be too late. 


The Next Advance in Public 
Health 


| a world where the soul sickens with public in- 

terests gone perversely amiss there is a curative 
virtue in the contemplation of a department of hu- 
man affairs in which progress is continuous and 
there are no strategic retreats. Such a department 
is the public health. The great pestilences that 
once stalked remorselessly through the homes of 
men, taking toll of every household, extirpating at 
times whole communities, have been put to rout. 
They can reappear formidably only where war or 
famine paralyzes the efforts of physician and 
scientist. The lesser epidemics are steadily yield- 
ing ground, the death rate is receding. 

Much has been accomplished, but the draft 
figures, with their staggering revelation of dis- 
ability in what ought to be the age period of perfect 
health indicate how vast is the work that still needs 
to be done. It is the minor causes of defect operat- 
ing cumulatively throughout the population that re- 
sult in the disqualification of a fourth of our young 
men for military service, and disqualify an even 
greater proportion, no doubt, for making the most 
of civil life. Personal hygiene and health education 
alone can abate this evil. And that implies a gen- 
eral strengthening of our agencies of public health. 
We need more doctors and better ones, but above 
all, we need more and better trained nurses. In 
the nature of the case the doctor's service is 
sporadic. The doctor necessarily stands sornewhat 
aloof from the individuals he serves; the nurse 
enters into their lives intimately. There is no 
need of speculating in a priori terms on the health- 
missionary possibilities of the nurse’s profession. 
It has already been demonstrated conclusively that 
where the services of nurses are properly applied in- 
credible gains can be made especially in saving chil- 
dren’s lives and giving them their chance to thrive. 

The nurse’s profession is coming to stand out as 
one of the most important in our social life. What 
provision have we for recruiting and training for 
this profession? Everybody who has thought about 
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it at all knows that recruiting does not draw into 
the profession as large a number of the right kind 
of candidates as is desirable. He also suspects that 
the training system is very spotty. He realizes that 
there is often complaint of an absolute shortage 
of nurses. More definite impressions he could not 
have had, because no thorough survey had been 
made of the problem. In 1919 a conference on 
public health nursing education was called at the 
invitation of the Rockefeller Foundation, and as 
a result, a committee was selected to study the 
question. The committee, which consisted of 
social workers, physicians and public health ad- 
ministrators of national eminence, employed Miss 
Josephine Goldmark to make a study of the whole 
field. This study will later be published, and will 
prove of great value to everyone interested in the 
public health. In the meantime, on the basis of 
Miss Goldmark’s findings the committee has pre- 
pared a report and offered recommendations. The 
practical quality of the recommendations is vouched 
for by the unanimous agreement of the committee. 

The committee finds that nursing, alone among 
the important professions, conducts its training 
under what is really the old apprenticeship system. 
There are no public appropriations or private en- 
dowments for thé support of nursing education, 
but hospitals, whose funds are intended exclusively 
for the care of the sick, have to undertake the 
training of nurses incidentally. In return for this 
service they have to look to the work the students 
can do while they are being trained, just as the 
master craftsman of old took his reward for train- 
ing apprentices in the form of apprentice labor. 
Of course there is instruction in this work, per- 
formed up to the point where it is automatic. The 
necessities of hospital service, however, carry the 
work of the student nurse far beyond this point. 
Miss Goldmark estimates that from one-fifth to 
one-fourth of the time of the student nurse is 
wasted in non-educational routine. 

Perhaps an even graver defect of the system is 
that instruction under it, as under the old appren- 
ticeship system, is likely to be mediocre, if not al- 
together unsatisfactory. The instructors are not 
specialists in education, but busy persons who can 
give such incidental attention to their teaching as 
they may have time for. It follows inevitably that 
in many places the best type of girl is repelled from 
the profession. The work of Florence Nightingale, 
in dissociating nursing from menial service, has not 
been completed. The next step in the public health 
movement ought to be to complete this dissocia- 
tion, so that the road may lie open for the best type 
of young woman to enter the profession. The pub- 
lic needs her services. 
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The committee insists, therefore, upon adequate 
endowments for nursing education. It recognize, 
the need of three grades of nurses, one to corre. 
spond with the socalled practical nurse, with , 
training of nine months, for service in chronic and 
routine cases; a second, to correspond with the 
registered nurse, with a training period of twenty. 
eight months; and a third, to be designated as public 
health nurse, having the same technical training a, 
the second and an additional eight months of gradu. 
ate training specially adapted to public health work. 

It will be observed that in each case the com. 
mittee’s desire is to raise standards. The brie; 
course of nine months would provide service of ; 
much higher standard than that of the “practical” 
nurse, who has had as a rule no training at all. The 
twenty-eight months course may appear at first 
sight like a relaxation of the present standard of 
three years. On the contrary it represents a 
broader and better training. The saving in time 
is secured through the elimination of useless rov- 
tine and menial service. The third grade of training 
is obviously on a much higher plane than any now 
existing. 

We think that the committee’s plan will recom. 
mend itself to all public spirited citizens. It would 
provide a form of professional service the need for 
which is pressing, at a charge, to be sure, but not 
one that is burdensome. We devote public appro- 
priations and endowments to the maintenance of 
law schools, engineering schools, business schools, 
schools of journalism. It is an astonishing thing, 
when one thinks about it, that nursing should have 
been regarded as less of a public service than any 
of these. It can hardly remain so regarded, in 
a country which has attained to equal suffrage. 
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The Child Labor Decision 


§ the Supreme Court entitled to define the 

purposes for which Congress may exercise 

its taxing powers, and if so, why not of all 
its powers? ‘These are the fundamental questions 
raised by the recent decision of the Court in Bailey 
ys. The Drexel Furniture Company, setting aside 
Title XII of the Revenue Act of 1921, which pur- 
ported to levy a special tax amounting to ten per- 
cent of their net profits on certain classes of con- 
cerns employing child labor. The following 
words of Chief Justice Taft's opinion for the 
Court indicate the principal grounds of the de- 
cision : 

Taxes are imposed in the discretion of the legislature 
on proper subjects with the primary motive of obtaining 
revenue from them and with the incidental motive of 
discouraging them by making their continuance onerous. 
They do not lose their character as taxes because of the 
incidental motive. But there comes a time in the ex- 
tension of the penalizing features of the so-called tax 
when it loses its character as such and becomes 
a mere penalty with the characterization of regu- 
lation and punishment. Such is the case of the law 
before us, 


One might pause to point out that there is some- 
thing of a contradiction between an incidental 
motive of discouraging and a primary motive of 
raising revenue from the thing discouraged. Pass- 
ing that by, however, these words reveal clearly 
the initial difficulty in the way of the decision. In 
attempting to define the taxing power of Congress 
by an alleged “primary” purpose the Court is 


. forced to attempt to penetrate Congress's motives 


in enacting specific tax measures, and furthermore 
to classify these motives, as it does in this case, 
into “primary” and “incidental.” It had hitherto 
been supposed that the Court could not do this. 
Thus in McCray vs. United States (195 U. S.), 
in which the Congressional tax on yellow oleomar- 
garine was attacked as destructive of the subject 
matter and, therefore, obviously a measure of 
regulation rather than of taxation, the Court, 
speaking through the late Chief Justice, an- 
swered: 


It is, however, argued, if a lawful power may be 
exerted for an unlawful purpose, and thus, by abusing 
the power, it may be made to accomplish a result not 
intended by the Constitution, all limitations of power 
must disappear, and the grave function lodged in the 
judiciary, to confine all the departments within the au- 
thority conferred by the Constitution, will be of no 
avail.” This, when reduced to its last analysis, comes 
to this: that, because a particular department of the 


government may exert its lawful powers with the object 
or motive of reaching an end not justified, therefore, 
it becomes the duty of the judiciary to restrain the exer- 
cise of a lawful power wherever it seems to the judicial 
mind that such lawful power has been abused. But this 
reduces itself to the contention that, under our consti- 
tutional system, the abuse by one department of the 
government of its lawful powers, is to be cor- 
rected by the abuse of its powers by another depart- 
ment. 


Chief Justice Taft would appear to answer 
that the special levy on the profits of employers of 
child labor offered a clearer case of abuse of power 
than did the tax on oleomargarine. But this 
answer clearly does not touch the main proposition 
laid down in the McCray case as to the intrinsic 
limitations on the Court’s own power; and, fur- 
thermore, its substantial accuracy is open to chal- 
lenge. The regulatory purpose of the later tax 
was, Mr. Taft urges, “palpable” and apparent 
“on the very face of its provisions.” But if 
the regulatory purpose of the oleomargarine tax 
was not also matter of common knowledge, at least 
that of the tax on state bank issues which was 
sustained shortly after the Civil War in the case of 
Veazie v. Fenno (8 Wall.) was. Indeed, the Court 
itself took cognizance of it—as Mr. Taft’s own 
references to the case show—yet they sustained 
the law involved as a tax, going at length into the 
question whether it was a “direct” tax within the 
meaning of the Constitution and exonerating it 
‘from that charge. 

But I submit further that a special tax on the 
profits of concerns employing child labor, viewed 
simply as a revenue-raising measure, is by no means 
an extravagance. That special profits accrue to 
such concerns directly from their occupying a de- 
graded plane of competition is certainly a widely 
held belief and a well-warranted one; why then 
should not the government regard such profits as 
a proper source of revenue? That certain features 
of the tax on employers of child labor disclosed 
an expectation in Cong~ess that the tax would have 
some effect cn child labor employment and 1 ecogni- 
tion that this effect ought to be kept in proper 
channels, may be conceded, but the concession does 
not vindicate the Court’s conclusion as to the 
“primary motive” of the act. “On the face of it” 
what the act did was to impose a levy to be col- 
lected annually through the Treasury Department 
and to be measured by profits which were directly 
attributable, at least in part, to the occasion of the 
levy. And what is this but to describe an excise? 
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It is, therefore, abundantly clear that in un- 
dertaking to determine the relative weight of 
the motives which governed Congress in the en- 
actment of the tax on employers of child labor, 
the Court essayed a somewhat delicate task, and 
one, be it emphasized, which it has hitherto de- 
clined to attempt. In short, the Court has set up 
a new canon of Constitutional law, and one which 
it must experience great difficulty in manipulating. 
The stigmata of ulterior purpose can be easily 
avoided in future cases, and the Court will be 
driven back on its own unaided intuitions. When 
this happens it will find itself confronted with an 
embarrassing dilemma: either it must enter more 
and more upon the hazardous business of legis- 
lative psycho-analysis; or repenting of its some- 
what hasty claim to greater insight than its 
predecessors, it must abandon its abortive doc- 
trine. Parturient montes, nascetur ridiculus 
mus. 

But the question of its enforcibility aside, let as 
consider for a moment the intrinsic validity of 
Chief Justice Taft’s assertion that “taxes are im- 
posed . . . with the primary motive of raising 
revenue,”’ viewed as a principle of Constitutional 
law. The late Professor Maitand once re- 


marked upon “the importance of commonplaces” 
in determining the content of Constitutions, and 
Mr. Taft’s assertion perhaps illustrates the ob- 


servation. Nevertheless, it is to be feared that in 
this case the endeavor of the Court to elevate 
everyday wisdom into Constitutional law has led 
it to attribute to popular ideas a precision they are 
far from possessing. No doubt, it is generally 
held that the ordinary purpose of tax laws is the 
raising of revenue; but to pass from this fact to 
the deduction that the primary purpose of revenue 
raising is an invariable ingredient of the idea of 
“tax” which must be satisfied in every spevific 
instance of taxation is to move somewhat briskly. 
The American people know something of their 
legislative history in this respect. They are fuily 
aware that almost every customs revenue act which 
has been passed since the beginning of the govern- 
ment has enacted whole schedules which were de- 
signed not for the purpose of raising revenue at 
all but for the purpose of excluding goods from 
the country. And yet are such duties any less 
“duties”—and so “‘taxes’’—within the sense of the 
Constitution? If so, why are they subject to the 
requirement that they be “uniform throughout the 
United States?” 

The peculiar danger, however, of the regulatory 
feature of the Child Labor tax, Chief Justice Taft 
further urges, is that it reaches matters not other- 
wise subject to national power, but falling under 
the control of the police powers of the states. 
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This type of measure carried far enough, he 
says, would “completely wipe out the sovercign. 
ty of the states.” What, however, is “the sover. 
eignty of the states,” within the Constitution? 
Mr. Taft refers only to the tenth amendment, 
which recognizes certain powers as being re. 
served to the states, but only on condition 
of their not having been delegated to the United 
States; and when they conflict with powers 
delegated to the United States the latter, by 
Article VI of the Constitution, have the right 
of way. It results that the powers of the national 
government are, generally speaking, to be defined 
quite indifferently to the existence of other powers 
in the states with which they may come into con. 
flict in attempting to control the same subject. 
matter. 

This was the view of Madison, uttered 
in the earliest years of the Constitution: “Inter. 
ference with the powers of the States,” said he, 
“is no Constitutional criterion of the power of 
Congress”; it is the view of the Court itself in the 
Minnesota rate cases (230 U. S.) and the cases 
following in the wake of these. That it was the 
view of Chief Justice Marshall needs hardly to 
be stated; his fundamental canon of Constitu- 
tional construction was that, while the national 
government was one of the enumerated powers, 
within the field of the powers granted it was a 
sovereign government. 

Nor does the passage which Chief Justice Taft 
quotes from Marshall's opinion in McCulloch vs. 
Maryland militate at all against this view: “Should 
Congress,” it runs, “under the pretext of executing 
its powers, pass laws for the accomplishment of 
objects not entrusted to the government, it would 
become the painful duty of this tribunal, should a 
case requiring such a decision come before it, to 
say that such an act was not the law of the land.” 
The implication which Chief Justice Taft seem- 
ingly would read into these words is that, in res- 
pect of the choice of purposes for which it may 
exercise its powers, the national government is not 
a sovereign government; that its powers were given 
it for limited objects, and that the Court must hold 
it to these objects. Never was a quotation more 
entirely misapplied. As the words themselves 
show,. Marshall was here speaking not of Con- 
gress’s substantive powers but of the instrumental 
powers conferred upon it by the “necessary and 
proper” clause. Naturally, instrumental powers 
must be kept instrumental—that is precisely their 
difference from substantive powers, which are sov- 
ereign powers and carry with them sovereign dis- 
cretion in their use. That Marshall had no idea 
that the Court might censor the purposes for which 
the substantive powers of government, and least 
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of all the taxing power, might be exercised, is 
proved by this very case of McCulloch vs. Mary- 
land. The question at issue was whether Mary- 
land had the right to tax the operations of the 
Bank of the United States. Counsel for the state 
urged that the state ought to be trusted to exercise 
its power reasonably and considerately, which ar- 
ent Marshall answered with his famous 
maxim, that “the power to tax involves the power 
to destroy.” In other words, concede the state the 
power to raise revenue from the bank and it would 
be free to use the same power to drive the bank 
from the state. It is submitted that this line of 
reasoning is fatally at variance with the doc- 
trine of Bailey vs. The Drexel Furniture Com- 
pany: . * . 

To sum up: The logic of the decision of this 
case, overriding previous decisions, makes the 
Court the supervisor of the purposes for which 
Congress may exercise its Constitutional powers. 
It thus cancels out the third dimension, so to speak, 
of the sovereignty of the national government 
within the field of its granted powers. At one 
stroke a new canon of constitutional interpretation 
is created and an out-of-date one revived: legis- 
lative motive becomes a test of legislative action; 
and any effort on the part of Congress to bring 
within its control matters heretofore falling to the 
states alone, raises the question of valid motive. 
The notion of the cooperation of the national gov- 
ernment and the states in the furtherance of the 
general welfare, which was voiced a few years ago 
in Hoke vs. United States (227 U. S.) has appar- 
ently dropped out of view. The one thing to be 
said for the new doctrine is that it will probably 
prove so unworkable in practice that it will not 
long survive. 

Meantime we may fairly retort upon the Court 
the question which it has put Congress: What 
was its “primary” motive? It is only a surmise, 
of course, but perhaps not too wild a one, that the 
Court has been influenced by the talk of a break- 
down of local self-government within recent years, 
and especially in consequence of national prohibi- 
tion. The reflection is prompted that if the C ourt 
will cast its eye back over the last thirty years, it 
will have reason to conclude that it must itself 
shoulder some of the responsibility or credit for 
national prohibition, since it was another happy 
idea which, overruling the precedents of half a 
century, in the case of Leisy vs. Hardin (135 U.S. ) 
started the agitation which culminated in the 
eighteenth amendment. Judicial adventures in 


saving the country have not always worked out 
quite as they were planned to. 

But a more important lesson, too, is suggested 
by this decision and the broadening discussion af. 
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fecting the whole doctrine of judicial review to 
which it has given rise. The Supreme Court is, 
first of all, a court of justice and justice is a matter 
which touches individuals much more immediately 
than it does governments. The Constitution con- 
tains many provisions designed to safeguard indi- 
vidual justice—for instance, those of the fifth and 
sixth amendments, and those of the first section of 
the fourteenth amendment—and the enforcement 
of these provisions the individual is entitled to 
claim directly from the Court. Of other provi- 
sions and principles of the Constitution, however, 
and especially of those which are designed to dis- 
tribute power within the structure of government 
erected by the Constitution, the individual is only 
the indirect beneficiary. Yet even within this field 
the Court has a clear mandate from the Constitu- 
tion to intervene to secure the supremacy of the 
Constitution itself and of the national laws, against 
conflicting state legislation. On the other hand, 
when we view the question of judicial review from 
the side of national power, a different principle is 
recognized both in the Federalist and in Marshall’s 
decisions. This, in the words of the latter, was 
that “the wisdom and discretion of Congress, their 
identity with the people, and the influence which 
their constituents possess at election” were “the 
sole restraints” upon which the people had relied 
to secure them from abuse of its powers by the na- 
tional government. “They are,” he adds, “the re- 
straints on which the people must often rely solely. 
in all representative governments.” Surely these 
words are still applicable. In the light of them, 
Bailey vs. the Drexel Furniture Company must be 
written down as a piece of grandmotherly med- 
dling, certainly wrong in principle, even though it 
do not prove actually mischievous in the final 
result. 
Epwarp S. Corwin. 


Ego 


What though the world rolls round for untold years, 
While seas, through aeons, toss their sands ashore, 
Tracing old tales of time on ocean’s floor, 

Sifting more salt than dries in all our tears? 

What though the winds the tallest pine tree hears 
Still sing the songs they sang long time before, 
Winding through stars a million years or more, 
As whirling mist on meadows clouds and clears? 
What comfort lies in this for heart and will? 

I cannot live their length—fragile my prime, 

Brief is my noon—so let the long lived hill 
Endure the storms; its grass and snow are one. 
Oh, let my days, that fill my short lifetime, 

Be clovery sweet and bright beneath the sun! 


EvisaABeETH WILKINS THOMAS. 
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Thomas Garrigue Masaryk | 


O the name of Thomas Garrigue Mas- 
aryk, founder and first President of the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic, attaches one of 
the most amazing achievements of practical states- 


manship in all ages. A fugitive from Austrian 
“justice” in 1914, he carried against tremendous 


odds his campaign for the disruption of the Haps- ° 


burg empire and the liberation of the Czecho- 
Slovak people to a triumphant climax by October, 
1918. Today he stands out, head of the most 
democratic and progressive of the Succession 
States, as the greatest champion of international 
sanity, of racial reconciliation, of economic recon- 
struction and social progress on the continent. Yet 
his brilliant record as a politician is merely inci- 
dental to his true greatness. He is the leader of 
his people not in a political, but in a moral and 
religious sense. 

He spent his life in fighting official Christianity 
—stereotyped Protestantism as well as Popery. 
The conventionally religious regard him as the 
Anti-Christ, the incarnation of rationalism and 
freethinking. The truth is that Masaryk is per- 
haps the one real Christian among the practical 
leaders of contemporary Lurope—the one states- 
man who not only bases his working code on 
Christian ethics, but who also translates that code 
into everyday practice. 

In one of his writings he asks: ‘Has there ever 
been a better, more exalted, more divine life than 
that of Christ?” And he answers with Rousseau: 
“If Socrates suffered and died like a philosopher, 
Christ suffered and died like a God.” In the next 
sentence he gives the clue of his religion. ‘“‘Christ’s 
whole life is Truth. God’s Son is the highest sim- 
plicity; he shows purity and sanctity in the true 
sense of the word. Nothing external attaches to 
him and his life, no formalism, no ritualism; every- 
thing comes from the inner being, everything is 
thoroughly true, thoroughly beautiful, thoroughly 
good.” Masaryk’s life is devoted to the quest of 
truth as the highest simplicity, the disentangling 
of the substantial living thing, of reality, from the 
maze of the external, the incidental; his battle is 
against that formalism which stifles the essence of 
life. He calls himself a Realist. The political 
party which he founded and which ultimately 
achieved the liberation of his country was called 
the Realist party—the party seeking the salvation 


* This article is one of a series of contemporary por- 
traits to be published in book form under the title 
Eminent Europeans by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


of the nation through recognition and moulding of 
realities rather than in glamorous dreams of past 
and future. 

Almost every person carries in his sou! the 
image of some event or other, rising in an uncanny 
clarity from the mist of childhood’s half-memories 
—a central impression, a kernel around which 
later experience crystallizes, something that gives 
color and direction to his whole life. Sometimes 
it is what Freudians call a complex; but it is not 
necessarily pathological; sometimes it is a trifling 
detail that acquires a disproportionate, and to 
other people often unintelligible, emotional em. 
phasis without being of a traumatic character, 
Masaryk tells of two such epochal occurrences in 
his childhood. His father was a gamekeeper on 
one of the imperial estates in Moravia, and they 
were very poor. Once in a year the emperor came 
down with a retinue of nobles and generals and 
diplomatists, to shoot hares, partridges and 
pheasants. The company deposited their res. 
plendent cloaks and fur-lined overcoats in the cot- 
tage of the Masaryks; and the whole neighbor. 
hood, poor peasants all of them, foregathered 
while the shoot was on, to behold and admire those 
fabulous garments, every one of which represented 
an unattainable fortune. Little Thomas alone re- 
fused to look at the display. “I did not like to 
see those things,” the President of the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic once said of this experience of the 
cottager’s boy. “I felt there was something rad- 
cally wrong. Just what was not clear to me. But 
such a hate 1 had! That hatred lasted till today.” 

The other career-shaping episode happened 
when he was fifteen. Being barely able to read 
and write, he was, at the urging of his parents, 
about to take employment with the village black- 
smith. But he disliked the idea. It was not in 
teresting; he yearned to see the world, for know! 
edge, for adventure. So he packed his littl 
bundle, went to Vienna and became apprenticed to 
a locksmith. He stood on the threshold of his 
dreams. He was in the imperial capital; the wid 
world lay around him; and the trade of lock 
smiths—how it attracted him! Locksmiths wert 
magicians—they opened doors forbidden to others, 
doors behind which were stored he did not know 
what treasures of knowledge—locksmiths solved 
mysteries wrought in steel and iron. His fancy 
was aflame. Then came the disappointment. I 
stead of being initiated into the wizardry of locks 
he was put by his master to operate a machine of 
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some sort or another—operate it day and night, 
twelve, fourteen, sometimes sixteen hours at a 
stretch. It was one single movement repeated 
thousands and thousands of times, turning out some 
minor piece of hardware. At the age of fifteen 
Masaryk got an object-lesson in modern industrial- 
ism which he never could forget, as little as that 
earlier one in the difference between rich and poor. 

Hatred of injustice and hatred of the machine, 
the soullessness and inhumanity of it, became 
Masaryk’s dominant passion, the pivot around 
which his Weltanschauung turned. Later in life 
he fought the Hapsburgs and the Germans be- 
cause they represented injustice. He fought the 
Roman church and official Protestantism because 
he saw in them the incarnation of the machine, the 
lifeless thing that demands living sacrifice. He 
fought capitalism because capitalism was the tyr- 
anny of the industrial machine; but he also fought 
Marxian socialism because it proposed to substi- 
tute for the injustice of capitalism a justice that 
also was of the machine, a deadly symmetry that 
would crush the soul of man. And the quest of 
his life, the quest of reality, is nothing but the 
supreme form which his hatred of injustice and of 
the machine has taken; for he holds that through 
the recognition of reality, and reality alone, can 
man free himself from bondage. 

The locksmith’s apprentice fled from Vienna to 
his parents’ cottage, to the gloomy existence of the 
village failure. But fate watched over young 
Masaryk. With the aid of a benevolent priest 
who perceived the spark that glowed in him he 
succeeded in acquiring an education. He studied 
at Prague and at Vienna, later in the University of 
Leipsic; and, still a young man, he was appointed 
Professor in the University of Prague. 

It is characteristic that the first act which con- 
centrated public attention upon the personality of 
the future founder of Czecho-Slovak independence 
was what most people regarded as an attack on 
Czech patriotism. Mournful over the tragedy 
that for three centuries had weighed upon the na- 
tion, the Czech scholars and poets turned for relief 
to memories of its glorious past. Greatest among 
these was the so-called Manuscript of Koéniginhof, 
the charter of Bohemia’s historic grandeur. Mas- 
aryk turned the spotlight of his scholarship on this 
treasure of national lore, and exposed it as a 
forgery. All Bohemia was incensed; he was de- 
nounced as a traitor, a blasphemer and a German 
agent. Masaryk stood the fire without wincing. 
He took the offensive, and ridiculed those who 
thought it necessary to bolster up Bohemian great- 
ness with unhistoric lies. “A nation that is not 
founded on truth does not deserve to survive,” he 
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said. From that time onward Masaryk never 
ceased to pour scorn on romantic nationalism and 
to preach a realistic conception of national needs 
and duties. He contrasted patriotism, the living 
substance, with patrioteering, a mere ritual and 
empty formalism. 

He exhibited the same strain of civic courage, 
the same contempt for the popular prejudice, the 
same love for truth as carried him through the 
Kéniginhof affair, in the celebrated case of Hils- 
ner, the Jew accused of ritual murder. Everybody 
in Bohemia believed the charge; all clamored for 
Hilsner’s head. Masaryk alone stood up for the 
Jew, and proved the accusation of ritual murder 
absurd in general and Hilsner innocent in parti- 
cular. This cost him a good deal of his popularity, 
and one day, when he entered his class, he was 
received with hooting and catcalls. He faced the 
turmoil for a moment, then stepped to the black- 
board and wrote one word on it—‘‘Work.” Sil- 
ence fell, and Masaryk addressed the students. 
“Don’t drink, don’t gamble, don’t loaf, but work 
—that’s what the Jew is doing and you have to do 
it, too, if you want to beat him.”” Thereupon he 
proceeded with his lecture. 

Never again was he disturbed. When he re- 
lated this story to me, he added, with his peculiar 
self-conscious, deprecatory smile, as if forestalling 
praise: “God knows, I don’t like Jews.” He 
meant to imply that he, too, had his prejudices, 
that he was no better than the rest; it never oc- 
curred to him that his very dislike made his atti- 
tude all the more admirable. 

After all, it was as it should be that the man 
who restored the Czech nation was not a soldier 
nor a politician, but a moralist and a philosopher. 
Nations are known by the heroes they honor; and 
the greatest and most revered character in Czech 
history is not a general nor a statesman, but a 
thinker and a martyr, Jan Hus, the reformer 
treacherously burnt at the stake, despite the safe- 
conduct of the Emperor Sigismund, at the Council 
of Constance, in 1415. His personality stamped 
forever all that is best in Czech character; and 
the greatest tribute ever paid to Masaryk was the 
saying that he was a lineal descendant and re-incar- 
nation of Jan Hus. 

The martyrdom of Hus is the climax of Czech 
history; it was a moral victory as great as the 
annihilation of the Armada was for England. For 
Masaryk the Reformation, which in Bohemia 
assumed the form of Hus’s teachings, stands out 
as the greatest event not only in Czech history, but 
also in the history of the world. Religion is up- 
permost in his mind; but religion to him means 
Reformation. But the Reformation, as he con- 
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ceives it, is not a definite and finite fact of the six- 
teenth century. It continues to this very moment. 
He writes: 


History is often called a teacher and a judge. It is, 
above all, an obligation. The significance of our re- 
formation stamps our entire national being. Every con- 
scious son of the Czech people finds in the story of our 
reformation his own ideal. Every son of the Czech 
people who knows Czech history must decide either for 
Reformation or for Counter-Reformation, either for the 
Czech idea or for the Austrian idea... Like all genuine 
reformation, that of our country is still incomplete. Re- 
formation means an incessant re-forming, uninterrupted 
renewal, a striving for heights, a constant process of 
perfection; it means growth. 


Masaryk’s part in the spiritual growth of the 
Bohemian people has been compared with that of 
Tolstoy in the evolution of Young Russia. In 
drawing this analogy, however, one should bear in 
mind the fundamental difference that separates the 
two thinkers, a difference that is not merely indi- 
vidual, but also national. It is the difference that 


defines Russia from the rest of Europe, that is 
dwelt upon by Masaryk himself in his monumental 
work on the spirit of Russia, the greatest, perhaps, 
written on the subject by a non-Russian. It is the 
difference between the individualistic, activistic 
West, growing from a subsoil of Roman civiliza- 


tion, Roman law, Roman religion, and the com- 
munistic-anarchistic, passive, contemplative East, 
heir of the Byzantine tradition. 

The central concept of Masaryk’s religion is the 
idea of humanity, of universal brotherhood. 
“Brotherhood was the name and also the ideal of 
our national Church, the Church of the Bohemian 
Brethren. The idea of humanity is the fundament 
of our reformation.”” There was a Czech philo- 
sopher in the fifteenth century, Peter Chelcicky, 
who preached the idea of humanity. But Chel- 
cicky’s humanitarian ideal implied the doctrine of 
non-resistance; he held that the use of force was 
evil under any circumstances, even in self-defence. 
Masaryk tells of the astonishment of Tolstoy 
when he discovered that his own ideas had been 
formulated by Chelcicky four hundred years ago. 
Masaryk’s idea of humanity and humanitarianism 
is different. He defines it as “a fight, everywhere, 
always and by every means, against evil.” His is 
a religion of action. ‘Humanity is.not sentiment- 
alism—it is just work, and work again.” 

That utmost tolerance is part of Masaryk’s reli- 
gion need not be pointed out. During the war, 
when he went about in the world exhorting to 
battle to the bitter end against German autocracy, 
he never failed to emphasize that he bears no 
rancor against the German people. He adopts 
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Hus’s saying, “I love a good German better thay 
a bad Czech.” In this, again, he is thoroughly 
Christian—for true Christianity combines eterna| 
hatred for sin with forgiveness for the sinner. A; 
a mass meeting in Cleveland he indicted Magya; 
tyranny in a flaming speech whose burden was. 
Delenda est Hungaria. At the end of the mecting 
he said to me: “Don’t think that I hate you; 
people. It is my hope and my conviction that we 
and the Magyars will be friends yet, and that be. 
fore long.” As President of the Republic he ap. 
plies the Golden Rule to the complicated racia| 
problems of the country. 

Masaryk carries this tolerance into minute de. 
tails of everyday relationships. A lifelong total 
abstainer, he disbelieves in enforced prohibition, 
This latitudinarian attitude of his greatly shocks 
his wife. Mrs. Masaryk is an American—and 
one with a New England conscience. One of 
her sorrows is that her husband, as Presidert o/ 
the Republic, is obliged to keep a wine cellar for 
state functions. She is also very much perturbed 
over the cigarette ashes that remain after a ca- 
binet council in the sacred precincts of her hus. 
band’s study. 

Which reminds me of a story Masaryk once told 
about Tolstoy. They were great friends, and 
many years ago Masaryk visited him at Yasnaya 
Polyana. It was in the early days of Tolstoy's 
resolution to live the life of a peasant. He was 
an inveterate smoker. One day Masaryk said to 
him: “You have undertaken to live as a peasant— 
it surprises me that you indulge in an expensive 
habit which peasants cannot afford.” Tolstoy said 
he had never thought of that before. He put 
away his tobacco and never used it again. 

Masaryk is extremely devoted to his American 
wife whom he met when, back in the seventies, 
both were students in Leipsic. Their romance be- 
gan like so many others—they read _ together. 
Once he was asked what they had read. He 
thought for a moment and said: ‘Well, it was 
Buckle’s History of Civilization’’—he smiled, 
bashfully,—“you know how those things are.’ 
Shades of Paolo and Francesca! 

One of the most liberal and humane of men, 
Masaryk has his blank spots, too. I remember 
with what amazement I heard him expound his 
views on monogamy. -He considers monogamy 4 
one of the basic institutions of our civilization. 
Good. But he carries his conviction to the length, 
not only of utterly repudiating divorce, but of 
maintaining that monogamy should not be merely 
“simultaneous,” but also “‘consecutive’—that for 
a widower or widow to marry is immoral! This, 
I thought afterwards, was, of course, the view of 
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a man who wooed his bride, not over sinful stories 
of the flesh like Launcelot and Guinevere, but over 
Buckle’s chaste and pompous work. 

Yet he would be gravely mistaken who concluded 
from this that Masaryk is altogether too good to 
be human, a mere doctrinaire puritan, a slightly 
overdrawn Hussite saint. There is nothing that 
visualizes for me.the spirit of the man more ade- 
quately than the story told to me by a friend of 
mine, an American scholar who knows Bohemia 
well. He visited Masaryk at Prague in the sum- 
mer of 1920. One day they were sitting in the 
library of the Hradcany, the proud ancient castle 
of Roman emperors and Bohemian kings, now the 
presidential palace. Masaryk pointed to the side 
of the room lined with books on philosophy, and 
said: “When I was young and stupid I read those 
books to find out truth, but now I read novels 
which more exactly interpret the real things, the 
struggle of man for reality.” One of his students 
tells me that in a course of Practical Philosophy 
they used for text-book Dostoevky’s Brothers 
Karamazov. 

EvuGENE S. BAGGER. 


Sent Ashore 


The United States Shipping Board has more than 
700 steel ships, of more than 3,500,000 deadweight 
tons, idle—News item. 


APTAIN McROBERTS has come back to 
Our Village, in Maine, where he was born 
and grew up. The Captain has been afloat thirty 
years, and is only fifty-six now—a smallish man, 
smooth-shaven and quiet, with a tanned face but 
not a whit more so than the average golfing New 
York banker. For twenty-three years he has been 
master of his vessel, and has never lost a ship. He 
has handled sail, too, though naturally, most of 
his experience has been in steam—tramps down 
South America way, out to China—oh! everywhere 
you can mention, or find with a pin in the atlas. 
He was married for awhile, but his wife died. Our 
village never saw her—she was English, and lived 
outside Liverpool while her husband went up and 
down the world. She made voyages with him, 
perhaps—Captain McRoberts doesn’t say, and 
Maine folks are not inquisitive. Not with each 
other, that is; though these summer people are 
sometimes so very outlandish that we gossip 
about them, in a thoughtful, ruminative sort of 
way. 
And now here’s the Cap’n come home again, 
silent but rather embarrassed about it, one would 
say. He turned up in April with $685 and the 
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clothes he stood in. His ship has been laid off her 
run (the West Wind, fruit and miscellaneous 
cargo, Panama and the West Indies). He's been 
let out—sent ashore—and the West Wind is now 
one of sixty tied nose by nose in squads of five, up 
the Hudson somewhere. 

Cap’n McRoberts tried to get another ship, of 
course. He was in New York six or seven weeks 
trying it. He told George Kargill, who runs more 
lobster pots than anybody, (and keeps summer 
boarders too, of course) that it was terrible. 
“Streets was just black with ’em,” he said. 
“Masters looking for a berth as mate. Mates 
who'd sign on as A. B.’s if they could get a chance 
—but couldn't get it. A. B.’s standing around in 
front of them employment offices, like cattle. It 
doesn’t take ’em long to give up all hope of gettin’ 
to sea, and then they try for a job ashore. Any 
job.” 

George reports that the Cap'n says it don’t seem 
possible that only about four years ago, the gov- 
ernment was trying its beatingest to find men to 
learn navigation and go to sea. ‘They had schools 
all around, then,” the Cap'n says. “Telling ’em 
on land how to run a ship at sea. What's become 
of all the graduates?” 

Cap’n McRoberts got a room and board with 
Mrs. Douglas whose husband went with a Glou- 
cester boat up to the Banks four or five years ago 
and was lost with his dory in a quick fog. For a 
week or two he sat, evenings, with the men in the 
store. Then we suddenly heard that he'd gone 
up the river to Wixhasset and bought the 
Mary N. 

The Mary N. is a sloop, with the enormous 
displacement of maybe eight and a half tons gross. 
She’s about as old as the clifis on Monhegan, and 
the Cap’n bought her with half of his money. He 
told us about it next evening when he came into 
the store. “Going to take the summer boarders 
out sailin’,”” said Cap'n McRoberts, sitting up very 
straight with that sort of military air of his, and 
looking hard at the stove. 

Well, why not? Somebody has to take the sum- 
mer people out. It’s an honest way to earn your 
living, and it’s hard enough, too, with the women 
getting good and sick whenever it’s rough, and the 
boys wanting to stand out on deck forward of the 
mast where the jib sheets can throw them over- 
board when you come about. Cap’n McRoberts 
sailed nearly every day all summer when it wasn’t 
too stormy, and he did pretty well at it, fifty cents 
apiece or eight dollars by the party. But he lost 
some money from those who walked off and forgot 
to pay him. He just didn’t seem to have the 
heart to ask them for it. 
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The funny thing about it is that Cap’n 
McRoberts doesn’t sail the Mary N. very well. 
When he’s coming up to the wharf, he heads up 
into the wind too soon, and she loses her way and 
stops short. Seems as if he keeps thinking she’s 
a good deal heavier than she is. And he doesn’t 
like sailing close inshore among the rocks, which 
appeals to the summer boarders as per-fect-ly thrill- 
ing. He's always edging off. 

Does Cap’n McRoberts think it is rather hard, 
being put ashore, through no fault of his own, after 
thirty-eight years at sea? If he does, he won't 
say so. 

“There’s a lot that are worse off than me,” 
he said. “I was lucky to have enough saved up 
to buy the Mary N. ’Course, I don’t like it. I’ve 
been master of my own vessel too long to want 
anything else. There's fifteen years’ good service 
—well, ten, anyhow—in me yet, if I could get a 
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ship. But there you are!” When the suggestion 
was made that maybe the government ought to 
operate its own fleet, and that more ships could 
be kept at sea that way, he shook his head. He 
thinks the government ought to set buoys and build 
lights and leave owning ships to those that know 
how, that are in the business. 

If he hears that things are picking up, he'll go 
down to New York and see if he can get a berth. 
If he can’t, he’ll go on sailing the Mary N., and 
he guesses he’s not too old to set a few lobster 
traps. After all, he’s a Yankee. Yankees gen- 
erally can light on their feet, and they don’t cry 
over spilt milk, either. 

I have only one fear for the Cap’n. I fear that 
some fatuous youth from. New York will try to 
tip him. ... Or would he pocket it with a “Thank 
you,” as being part of his new role? 

Bruce Biiven. 
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An American Transportation System 


I 


IV. Waterways 


N Holland one sees a man trudging along a 
canal tow-path pulling a barge with a cargo 
equal to the contents of several railroad 

cars. It is a scientific fact that man-power, or 

horse-power, can drag or propel through water 
about five times the weight which it can move on 
rails, even level rails. That is, water transporta- 
tion is fundamentally cheaper than rail transpor- 
tation. A nation which does not make the fullest 
possible use of its coastwise and its navigable in- 

land waterways lacks one of the essentials of a 

transportation system. 

Not many years ago New York State completed 
the Barge Canal from Buffalo to the Hudson, at 
_a cost of over $160,000,000. It replaced the old 
Erie Canal, too small to meet the competition of 
modern railroads. New York State determined 
to restore that all-water connection with the Mid- 
dle West which had made New York the first of 
ports and the metropolis of this continent. 

It would be a bold man who would say with cer- 
tainty that the Barge Canal venture is or ever will 
be a successful one. It transports only a small 
percentage of the traffic it was built to handle from 
Buffalo to New York. Past its quiet waters, never 
more than a few miles away, rush the giant rail- 
road trains that carry the grain and grain products 
which the Barge Canal, so it was promised, would 
move at rates no railroad could meet. The rail- 


roads, as if the Barge Canal were not in existence, 
have in recent years repeatedly advanced their so- 
called ex-Lake rates, applying on grain off the 
Lakes destined to the seaboard. Either we wasted 
$160,000,000 building that Canal or we are mis- 
handling a magnificent waterway. We certainly 
are. 

There are said to be in the Mississippi system 
2,500 miles of waterway capable of being navi- 
gated by vessels of 6-foot draft. There is in any 
case a minimum depth of nine feet for a thousand 
miles from New Orleans to St. Louis. It is an 
incomparable north-south transportation artery, 
capable of becoming a traffic watershed for the 
entire Mississippi Valley. Yet transportation on 
the Mississippi River is dead, save for purely local 
lines and save for the artificial United States gov- 
ernment service established during the war and 
still subsidized by the Treasury into a sort of life. 
Apart from these government barges, one sees on 
the Mississippi only lumber rafts and coal scows 
floating down stream, and some steam-boats of 
Civil War vintage tottering a few miles along the 
river and home agan. 

Something is wrong with our water transporta- 
tion system. The weakness of inland waterways 
is that, left to themselves, they are dependent upon 
port-to-port traffic; that is, freight moving to and 
from points on the waterway. Such traffic is in- 
sufficient to support a frequent service by large 
water carriers. The water carriers must be large 
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to be economical, and the water service must be 
frequent in order to win traffic away from the rail- 
roads. Rarely does a waterway have tributaries 
that are of any use to it in bringing it trafic; the 
tributaries are too small to carry craft that can 
underbid rail rates and yet operate at a commercial 
profit. A river like the Mississippi is comparable 
with a trunk line railroad without branch lines. 
Such a railroad would be short lived. A great rail- 
road system consists of a trunk and a net-work of 
feeders which reach out and drain every hamlet 
of the roads’ territory until the rivulets of traffic 
poured in at the trunk line junction points unite 
into a mighty stream. 

The boat or barge, however, can reach only 
points on the waterway. Feeder service, if per- 
formed at all, must be performed by the railroads. 
River ports must arise analogous to the junction 
points of the trunk line, and these ports must be 
funnels through which the railroads pour traffic 
into the boats and at which they receive traffic 
from the boats for distribution. 

There is no use in saying that this sort of co- 
operation between rail and inland water lines can- 
not exist. It has existed elsewhere in precisely the 
form that we want here. Before the war the Ger- 
man waterways, primarily the Rhine and the Elbe, 
were carrying a large percentage of Germany’s ex- 
ports and imports, to the commercial advantage of 
the Empire and the relief of the overburdened 
railroads. Those waterways were parts of a na- 
tional transportation system. 

If the Rhine were the Mississippi, the Memphis 
water front would be a port transshipping between 
boat lines and points in Tennessee, Kentucky and 
Arkansas. St. Louis and Cairo would concentrate 
the export business of the Middle West and the 
Northwest, and hand it over to water lines run- 
ning to New Orleans. Until a year ago the 
desolate levees of these Mississippi ports were 
bare of anything that could suggest port equip- 
ment. Today makeshift transshipment facilities 
in a few of the ports are being created in connec- 
tion with the government's subsidized Mississippi 
Barge Line. This line, in connection with its 
partner service on the Black Warrior River in 
Alabama, has already shown a deficit of one mil- 
lion dollars in operating costs, to say nothing of 
never paying any interest on the investment in 
equipment or terminals. The line is an unhealthy, 
unnatural growth which has made no alteration in 
the conditions that make it impossible for the com- 
mercial use of the Mississippi. All but a small 
percen’age of the Barge Line’s business consists 
of traffic between points on the Mississippi itself. 

For a railroad to feed traffic to a Mississippi 
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line means for the railroad to short-haul itself, to 
carry trafic to a near-by water point and there 
hand it over to another carrier, along with the 
major part of the revenue to be earned from the 
shipment. The Southern, the Mobile & Ohio, the 
Louisville and Nashville, the Missouri Pacific, the 
Frisco, all run to New Orleans. They built those 
through lines to use. They will cut to any level 
their rates to New Orleans on traffic for which 
the river competes. The law allows them to cut 
such rates and maintain their charges in other 
directions; for example, to and from river ports. 
The roads which do not get to New Orleans have 
through routes in connection with roads which do 
get there, and purste the same rate policy. The 
railroads, with high rates to the river ports and 
low rates parallel to the river, can earn the bare 
cost of operation on that parallel traffic, and 
make their profits on non-competitive business. 
They wield the power which many a trust wielded 
in the old days, the power to drop prices to kill 
a local rival, while holding up prices where there 
was no competition. 

By statutory and common law this practice of 
the carriers to defend themselves from water 
competition has been interpreted as being a con- 
stitutional right. To a limited degree, the Federal 
Barge Line, with all the power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission behind it, has been able 
to enforce rate cooperation from the carriers, 
though it by no means opens to the Mississippi 
the interior trafic it needs. Even if it were 
legally possible to make this partial co- 
operation complete, it would not solve the Mis- 
sissippi’s problem. The rail carriers, by their 
control of service to and from the river ports, by 
the influence of their soliciting forces, by their 
power to reduce rail rates to meet water competi- 
tion, can still kill river transportation. 

The German state-owned lines could afford to 
stand the loss occasioned by short-hauling them- 
selves; the state made it up in higher taxes, col- 
lected from industries made more prosperous by 
the lower freight rates effected by cooperation be- 
tween rail and Rhine. Private American lines have 
no such off-set; they prosper by transportation or 
not at all. The German roads had no rates de- 
signed to keep traffic off the rivers. They had 
no solicitors. Freight solicitation was only by 
forwarding companies, which also owned the river 
lines. So the force of solicitation was there 
directed, not against the river lines, but in their 
favor and against the rail lines. 

Experience has taught us in this country that 
we cannot force privately owned railroads to co- 
operate with waterways. That cooperation will 
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occur only if we can effect a mutuality of interests 
between the two. That will be when the rail car- 
riers own barges and steamer lines on the water. 
Then it will be worth while for the Southern, the 
Illinois Central and all the other enemies of Mis- 
sissippi transportation to short-haul themselves 
and dump their freight into river barges for New 
Orleans. Wherever rail-and-river transportation 
can be effected at less operating cost than all-rail, 
the carriers will use the river. They will of their 
own accord construct in a dozen Mississippi cities 
the port facilities best disposed to meet the needs 
of the specific traffic that can use the river. They 
will provide floating equipment for the river as 
far ahead of the old stern-wheel boats as their 
cars and engines are ahead of the Civil War 
rolling stock. 

Railroads that do not now get south of St. 
Louis, like the Burlington, could extend them- 
selves into New Orleans by boat line. That would 
be nothing novel. The Southern Pacific thus ex- 
tends itself to New York by its Atlantic Steam- 
ship Lines from Galveston and New Orleans. 
Thus the Central Railroad of Georgia, whose rails 
terminate at Savannah, reaches New. York and 
Boston by the Ocean Steamship Co. of Savannah. 
Such railroad water lines on the Mississippi need 
not stop at New Orleans. On the Rhine there 
was a so-called Rhine-Sea service, small ocean- 
going steamers operating from Cologne and 
Lower Rhine ports to London, Hamburg, the 
Baltic and the Mediterranean. The Rhine had a 
low water depth of ten feet for two hundred miles 
up to Cologne. The Mississippi has a low water 
depth of nine feet for one thousand miles into St. 
Louis. The American counterpart of these Rhine- 
Sea services would be steamers operating from 
St. Louis and lower Mississippi ports to the West 
Indies and the Caribbean. Such routes would 
properly be the subject of cooperative lines sup- 
ported by all railroads touching the Mississippi. 

This opening of the waterways to rail lines 
would throw their rail soliciting forces into the 
service of water carriers. Every railroad agent 
would become a water line agent as well. It is 
no accident that the most efficient coastwise lines 
in the country are railroad-owned. The railroads 
can control the traffic to fill their boats. Their 
water lines have thrived while most of their in- 
dependent rivals languished. The independent, 
confined largely to port-to-port traffic, died of mal- 
nutrition. 

Yes, but what of “water competition”? There 
is none on our inland waterways today. Railroad 
lines on waterways will create it. It will be the 
only sort of competition endurable in transporta- 
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tion: the competition of a choice of services with 
differential (lower) rates via the cheaper routes. 
Full barges can carry cheaper than half-full. The 
railroads can fill the barges; experience has de- 
monstrated that no one else can. We can make 
the roads give us lower rates for all-water and 
rail-and-water transportation, lower in proportion 
to the lower cost. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has power even over the all-water rates 
of rail-owned boat lines. 

Our policy has been to discourage and dissolve 
this joint operation of rail and water lines which 
is the only salvation of the water carriers. The 
1912 Panama Canal act carried a rider ordering 
every rail carrier to divest itself of controlled 
water lines save in cases where their ownership 
did not reduce competition on the water and where 
the Interstate Commerce Commission specifically 
authorized the continuance of that ownership. 
Many such divorces were forced; many other rela- 
tionships, such as the New Haven and its Sound 
lines, barely escaped with their lives. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which was obligated 
by law to make these dissolutions, has asked for a 
repeal of the law. In every case where dissolution 
has been ordered, the results have been un- 
fortunate. In a typical instance, Baltimore pur- 
suaded the I. C. C. to order the Pennsylvania to 
divest itself of its network of Chesapeake Bay 
and river line centring at Baltimore. The Penn- 
sylvania prepared to comply, but no purchaser 
could be found. Baltimore, hat in hand, went to 
the Pennsylvania and the I. C. C. and begged that 
the relationship be continued. The rail lines, ex- 
cept the Grand Trunk, were forced to give up 
their lines on the Great Lakes. Many of their 
boats were brought to the seaports and sold; 
others were bought up by the Great Lakes Transit 
Company, which restricted the rate privileges 
formerly applying to the Lake Lines and finally 
withdrew the chief Lake service: between Buffalo, 
Milwaukee and Chicago. 

We cannot have an American transportation 
system and yet forbid the union of the component 
parts of that system. Repeal the provisions of 
the Panama Canal act which forbid the railroad 
ownership of water lines. Encourage such owner- 
ship and its development. That policy will restore 
boats to the Great Lakes. It will revive the dead 
Mississippi. It is the chance to put adequate 
water service on the Barge Canal. There is 
nothing new in the idea of railroads barging 
freight to New York. Every road terminating in 
New York uses a barge to make delivery of all 
carload freight there interchanged with water 
carriers. It likewise uses barges to deliver and 
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collect a large proportion of its local freight 
in the Greater New York district. If this traffic 
is to be floated, why not float it from Albany, or 
Buffalo, or Chicago? 

Our railroad plant is probably ten years behind 
the normal demands of the country; just how far 
behind we shall discover when business resumes. 
There is no way of expanding that plant quite so 
simple and economical as to supplement it with our 
waterways. Opening the Barge Canal and the 
Lakes to railroad-owned water lines will be like 
offering them each an additional right-of-way, 
fully equipped, to the Middle West. They need 
purchase only floating stock and terminals. 

By successive extensions of the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and other gov- 
ernment and state bodies we have taken such 
complete control over railroad rates, services and 
wages that the carriers may be considered as 
nationalized except as to operation and financial 
responsibility. They are our servants today. The 
full measure of service from them, from an Amer- 
ican Transportation System, awaits the coordina- 
tion of all our transport facilities, not omitting 
the inland and coastwise water routes supplied to 
us free by nature and cheapest of all to operate. 


Epwin J. Capp. 


THE NEW 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Hazards in American Potteries 


IR: In a recent number of The New Republic an editorial 

note questions why Americans should be forced, by the im- 
position of a tariff on pottery, to buy American ware when the 
English is much more beautiful. There is another and perhaps 
more cogent reason why Americans should prefer English pot- 
tery. The potteries of North Staffordshire are models of factory 
sanitation and English pottery workers are surrounded by every 
possible safeguard against the great danger of their trade, lead 
poisoning, while American pottery workers lack such safeguards 
almost completely. When hearings on the tariff were being held 
during Wilson’s first administration I laid before Senator Un- 
derwood evidence gathered during an investigation of the pot- 
teries of New Jersey and Ohio in 1911, which showed that the 
imposition of a tariff on pottery had not resulted in making the 
conditions under which American potters worked superior to 
those in Europe, on the contrary our potteries were far inferior 
to those of England and Germany. As a consequence, the rate 
of lead poisoning among American potters in 1911 was at least 
7.5 per hundred employed in the organized district, and 27 per 
hundred in the non-union district, while the English rate for the 
previous year was a little over one per hundred. Nor could the 
tariff makers even claim credit for a high wage scale, since the 
unorganized potters of the Zanesville district and the tile makers 
all over the country were paid low wages, and only in those 
districts where the National Brotherhood of Operative Potters 
holds sway, was a high wage scale found. As to the wages paid 
at the present time in these two fields I have no information, but 
that conditions in the potteries and lead poisoning among pot- 
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ters are now practically as bad as they were ten years ago is 
shown by a report just issued by the U. S. Public Health Service 
(Bulletin 116, May, 1921). The rate of lead poisoning dis- 
covered by these investigators, whose methods were much more 
thorough than mine could be, is no less than 13.5 per hundred 
employed and in eight potteries it runs up to 34 per hundred. 
For comparable English statistics we must take those of 1913, the 
last year for which a full report has been published. That year 
there were but 62 cases among 7,085 employed, making a rate 
of o.9 per hundred, and it seems probable that even this excel- 
lent record has been improved in recent years, for in 1919 there 


were only 21 cases, but the number employed is not given, so one 
cannot be sure. 


The greater danger in American potteries is due to the com- 
position of the glaze and to the neglect of precautions. The 
English manufacturer, if he uses us much as five percent of 
soluble lead in his glaze, comes under special rules which are 
expensive and onerous and therefore he has a strong inducement 
to keep down the quantity of lead. Moreover, there is in Eng- 
land a great demand for leadless glaze because the public is 
alive to the dangers in this industry and a conscientious English- 
woman prides herself on buying only leadless ware. There was 
no leadless glaze found in the 92 potteries investigated by the 
Public Health Service. Of 107 samples of glaze analyzed by 
them 74 contained from 1o percent to 20 percent of soluble lead 
and eleven contained from 20 percent to 50 percent. Yet Amer- 
ican manufacturers using these glazes, rich in lead, have adopted 
practically none of the methods to protect their employees from 
the dangerous glaze dust that are required of English employers. 


I visited the potteries of North Staffordshire in 1911, selecting 
those that were working under the special rules, and found them 
models of cleanliness. The glaze rooms are constructed so as to 
allow a perfect cleaning, and they are kept clean, the walls, of 
smooth impermeable plaster or tiles, and the sloping tiled floors 
being flushed with a hose every evening. No dry glaze falls 
anywhere except into water. Workers, men and women, wear 
full suits of washable material, provided, mended and laundered 
by the employer. Lunch is eaten only in a special room and not 
till after working clothes have been removed and hands and 
face washed. Medical examination is made once a month of all 
those exposed to lead and a worker found with symptoms of lead 
poisoning is at once suspended from lead work. 


In our potteries the glaze is scattered about recklessly, the 
excess glaze is scraped off to fall anywhere, the wooden floors 
are often swept dry during working hours, and in consequence 
the investigators found an excessive quantity of dust in the air 
of the glaze rooms and the dust collected contained from 1o per- 
cent soluble lead up to more than 50 percent. No employer fur- 
nishes working clothes, and not one of the 92 potteries has a 
separate, modern wash room. In many plants the workers wash 
in a trough of water used for washing the ware and the ware 
boards, but as the glaze which settles in these troughs is col- 
lected for further use, they are not allowed to wash with soap, 
for that would spoil the glaze. The employer does not consider 
himself responsible for the lunch hour and about one half of the 
potters examined were in the habit of eating in the glaze rooms. 
No pottery has the services of a physician and no effort is made 
to instruct the workers in the proper precautions against lead 
poisoning. 

So long as American pottery is manufactured under conditions 
like these, at the cost of so much needless sickness among the 
workers, many of us will be unwilling to buy it and I think we 
have a right to protest against the imposition of a tax designed 
to compel us to do so. 


Atice HAMILTON. 
Boston. 


The A. R. A. in Russia 


IR: There are only three Americans in the International 
Labor Office. It does not seem fair, therefore, that they 
only should share the appreciation of the work of the American 
Relief Administration in Russia which is contained in the para- 
graph below taken from a letter of a Russian woman doing 
relief work in Petrograd to a friend in the International Labor 
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Office. I am sure all Americans who read this paragraph will 
appreciate it 
The A. R. A. is working at top speed. ... It has identified 
itself with Russia to such an extent that you can hardly ima- 
gine how the latter will exist when A. R. A. is no longer there 
to help it going. Its name is on everybody's lips, because there 
are very few people who have not benefitted by its relief in 
some way or other, but it is rarely, if ever, mentioned in the 
newspapers. I daresay some people do not care for it to be 
known that America is doing such a lot for us. I call it a 
shame, but it can’t be helped. The gratitude we feel is not 
the less because of the fact that it is a silent gratitude. If you 
happen to see any Americans, tell them their work is im- 
mensely appreciated here by those who can realize its mag- 
nitude and its perfect disinterestedness, and if they cannot give 
an adequate expression to their feelings it is not through any 
fault of their own. 
L. MaGNnusson. 

International Labor Office, 
Geneva. 


‘ 


Insanity and Divorce 


IR: In your issue of June 2rst, 1922, a correspondent 
discusses insanity as a ground for divorce, and calls atten- 
tion to the fact that there are only three states in this country 
where divorces are granted on the ground of incurable insanity, 
namely: Idaho, Utah and Washington. 
The Legislature of Pennsylvania, in 1905, passed the following 
Act (Laws of Fennsylvania, 1905, P. L. 211): 


From and after the passage of this act, in cases where the 
husband or wife is a hopeless lunatic or non compos mentis, 
the courts of common pleas of this commonwealth are invested 
with the authority to receive a petition or libel for divorce; 
the affidavit, as now required by law to such petition for libel, 
to be made by the petitioner; and the service of subpoena in 
divorce shall be made as now provided, such service to be 
made upon the committee of such lunatic; and all the provi- 
sions of the several acts relating to divorce shall apply to all 
applications made under this act. 


It has been supposed that the Legislature intended by this act 
to make insanity a ground for divorce in Pennsylvania, but the 
language of the act is ambiguous and it was held by the Superior 
Court, in Baughman vs. Baughman (34 Pa. Super. Ct. 271), that 
this act does not create or make insanity a new ground for 
divorce, but merely extends the provisions of the divorce laws to 
cases where the respondent is a hopeless lunatic, and the cause 
of divorce alleged is any one of those existing under the previous 


statutes. 
Davin SERBER. 


Philadelphia. 


The Race Question at Harvard 


IR: I hold no brief for President Lowell's method of ap- 
proaching the limitation of the number of Jews at Harvard, 
nor his exclusion cf Negroes from the freshman dormitories. 

A member of the Harvard College Class of 1914 was a young 
Negro who was liked and accepted by his classmates, and in 
their senior year was elected Class Orator by their votes. If 
there were a hundred Negroes in a class, it is obvious that he 
would have been included in a general ostracism. If a hundred 
Negroes appeared together at Harvard’s gates, to admit them 
would be a compliance with an abstract equality. The indi- 
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The Prompt Book 


Coe out of the theatre not long ago we heard 
a woman exclaiming over the charms of the young 
hero in the play. “You often see actors with fine show). 
ders,” she was saying, “or with a fine head, but it’s no; 
often you see one with so fine a leg.” My companion 
turned to me and observed that we had often heard 0; 
the Tired Business Man but the Tired Business Woman 
we had not met before. 

The incident brutalizes the theme a little no doubt. 
but it trails a point with it. There has been an amiable 
change in the men of our theatre toward the more casyai. 
the more flimsily natural or journalistic or looser. ‘Time 
was when actors were romantic, they had something of 
technique, they were equipped with something at least that 
had to be learned, if it was only English diction or fencing 
or entering a room. Sometimes even they were senatorial 
personages acutely sonorous and masters of the grand man- 
ner. But these actors were for romantical ladies. Later 
came actors who were strong, hardy, with gusto; which 
at least took exercise for its achievement. That was for 
the athletic ladies. And then later still the actors were 
moody, the semblance of a thoughtful brow had at least 
to be learned. They were for the revolted daughters, the 
éntellectuelles. 

But in that matinée of ours with the fine-legged hero 
one saw women very different from all these. They looked 
above all else busier. There were rows of more exact- 
looking women. Women of affairs, artists, buyers, decora- 
tors, agents, tea-room managers with college degrees and 
silver jewelry; women busy about their husbands, their 
lovers, their clothes, their leisure, their make-ups, or their 
engagements, as the case happened to be. Women who 
ate their lunches at the club; women who had telephones; 
who sat on committees. Most of them had been busy; 
most of them were tired, just as men are. And just as 
men did, they wanted relaxation and amusement. They 
had come to the theatre to be refreshed. In sum the 
T. B. W. 

And the actors that please the T. B. W. are amiable, 
willing creatures. They may either delight in their persons 
or may boyishly neglect them—a manly advantage over 
their poor sisters, who for the T. B. M. must always be 
attractively set out, must be—if not overwhelmingly 
Oriental—blond, must be lustrous, massaged and tireless. 
But like their sisters these actors have no technique. They 
hustle through their scenes with simple freedom, un- 
touched by the exotic corruption or subtlety of your foreign 
or high-brow stuff. Like their sisters their business is to 
please all with pleasant vacuity, nothing too much of any- 
thing but that, and to have something for all, to please 
everybody a little bit—the great secret of our popular art. 
Nor is there any chance of their becoming artists. The 
gifted among them soon learn better. Nothing is asked 
of them but to be themselves; and not even that, for that 
is a great artistic need; they are asked to give us that side 
of themselves which could be expressed on a magazine 
cover; they are to leave us rested, amused, moved just 
enough; they are to give us something that we seek when 
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vidual Negro with atility to obtain admission under any con- we have seen enough of life by being busy all day and 

ditions, would thereby be deprived of the rea! equality of op- want to pass the time. They are the remainder of the 

portunity he now enjoys at Harvard. This aspect of anti-Negro ble d’hét 

prejudice is true, in a greatly modified form, and with quali- tante — 

fications, of anti-Semitism. But T. B. M. or T. B. W., why not one as well as the 
other these days? They have equal rights to be amused 
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TEMPO 


If you listen in the New York theatre you will very 
commonly hear actor after actor take the tempo of his 
speech from the speech that has just been spoken. And so 
it happens sometimes that for a whole scene the tempo 
of all the speeches have about the same measure. I doubt 
if the average producer ever thinks one way or the other 
about the subject. 

But the vitality behind dramatic art makes it necessarily 
true that every part has in itself its general tempo, its 
time-pattern; and the same is true of every single speech. 
What is true of visual design is true for the ear also: that 
every section of a play is a time-centre in itself, to which 
surrounding parts are related; all these centres in their 
turn are related to larger centres, and so on. 

A study of tempo by our actors would help mend two 
of the worst faults on our stage, monotony and lack of 
speed. And the achievement of more variety and speed 
would help to clear away the idle imitative, the realistic 
clutter now so much in the way of the art of the theatre. 
And finally a study of tempo leads to better diction, to 
more flexible characterization, and to a sharper impress of 
the dramatic pattern involved. 


INCLUSIVENESS 


When Mr. Edward Johnson of the Chicago Opera 
Company conceived the part of Pinkerton he chose the 
right direction. The character has never been popular 
with audiences. They have never liked this picture of a 
young naval officer who betrays the woman that loves 
him and then sails away and deserts her. What could an 
artist do, I fancy Mr. Johnson reflected, to make this 
part less repellent and more tragic and moving? What 
profoundly human—and so more easily forgiveable or at 
least understandable—motives might there conceivably be 
that would account for such an action and such callousness 
of heart? Mr. Johnson ended by creating a young man 
lifted and carried away by the glamour of the East, its 
romance and exotic horizons. Into this world of his 
imagination the woman came; through it he saw her, and 
her love for him may have grown to meet this excitement, 
this glow, this tender intensity in him. He as well as she 
was the victim of forces stronger than himself. So that 
his cruelty was one of the defects of an excellence. 

This conception of the part was permissible enough, and 
as true, for that matter, as any other. And it has the ad- 
vantage over the usual conception of Puccini’s hero, the 
betrayer of the passing-whim-of-a-man theme, because it 
brings into action more of life; it includes more of what 
we are or may be. It is not so easy as that average concep- 
tion, which settles the matter very simply; but it is more 
persuasive and moving because it is more beautiful. It is 
darker and more distressing in the end because it covers 
more of life and is therefore more widely indicative, less 
incidental or individual, and more fatally expressive. It 
carries farther and is more tragic because, by depicting 
them as working on all the characters, it leaves more ex- 
posed the forces that are at work. And as the develop- 
ment of a réle for an artist it all rests on a deeper and 
more significant method. 

Realism is partly responsible for this narrowing and 
hardening of motives and character-drawing in the theatre. 
Realism constantly manifests an anxiety to explain. In its 
anxiety to give an account of things or to present them un- 
colored by mystery and sentiment, realism remains ill at 
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ease with the inexplicable. But since their inexplicability 
is always a part of the vitality of all things, it follows that 
realism to get its focus must tend to narrow or exclude. 
For the average actor this of course is the easiest way 
to go. It creates a seeming actuality for him of logic or 
science, with which he can be more comfortable in elaborat- 
ing his part. It makes life seem to work, to fit into our 
statement of it. But art of importance never makes life 
work, never puts things into a plausible nutshell, never 
quite. The clever and the profound thing for any actor 
in any part is always, in so far as he does not falsify what 
is intended by the author, to study the part in the light of 
human nature at its richest and most luminous. The whole 
success of every piece of art depends finally on the extent 
to which the outline of its essential character is kept and 
yet at the same time is filled with possible implications, 
with means to enlarge and deepen our response to it. 
STARK YOUNG. 


From Morn to Midnight 


HE undoubted fascination of Georg Kaiser’s From 

Morn to Midnight, produced by The Theatre Guild, 
is due to its daring expressionism rather than to the sig- 
nificance of its content. It is dramatic by virtue of its 
method. In the play, life is inverted in the sense that what 
is ordinarily implicit is made explicit; while the relation- 
ships of outward circumstances are consciously moulded 
to give expression to the inward reactions of its central 
figure. Excepting the absconding bank-cashier, whose 
short-lived but intense career constitutes the theme of the 
play, the characters are presented in a natural and realistic 
light; they are merely a background of people, seen as 
they see each other, against which the cashier’s thoughts 
and feelings are portrayed. 

The action of the play is sufficiently simple. A strange 
and beautiful woman comes to a small-town bank. The 
cashier finds himself suddenly intoxicated by the vision of 
life she represents for him. He steals 60,000 marks, only 
to discover to his chagrin, that he had mistaken the char- 
acter of the lady. But he is now carried along by the 
impetus of his freedom. He would taste life despite the 
fact that he foresees the end. He leaves his family just 
as luncheon is to be served. Even this break in the routine 
of life is a monstrous catastrophe. It kills his aged mother. 
But he must hurry on. Elegantly attired, he appears in a 
steward’s box at a Velodrome, watching the spectacle of 
a crowd at the bicycle races. Exhilarated, he would 
squander his money on the passions of the people. Their 
outcries, their wild turbulence, however, is nothing but 
hilarious emptiness which fades into utter silence at the 
coming of His Highness. Obsequious obedience converts 
the mob into a servile throng of “hunchbacks.” Disgusted, 
he leaves, to find passion in a private supper-room of a 
cabaret. The ladies of easy virtue, however, have a pas- 
sion only for eating and drinking. ‘They lift their masks 
and they are horrible to look upon. Or, choosing one 
because he fancies she will dance with a rapture beyond 
the reach of music, he discovers that she has a wooden leg. 
The irony is peculiarly German in its grotesque and ugly 
flavor. He is filled with loathing. We see him next 
wandering into a Salvation Army hall. Here, on the 
penitent bench, he finds souls who are at peace. He too 
would seek salvation. He confesses his theft, and scatters 
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his money that it might be trampled upon and destroyed. 
A wild scramble for the bank-notes ensues; the penitents, 
the salvationists, the crowd on the benches fight for the 
money. ‘Their protestations and confessions are all false. 
In the madness everyone leaves but the Salvation lass who 
brought him to the hall. Finally she too leaves, only to 
return with a policeman in order to gain the reward for 
his apprehension. With a melodramatic gesture he blows 
out his brains. 

The situation is dynamic, the action precipitate; yet we 
follow the seven scenes of the play in a cold and detached 
mood. We feel nothing—-and perceive everything. Un- 
moved, we are yet completely absorbed in the delirious 
path which leads the cashier to suicide. The suicide is not 
a climax; it resolves nothing—it is merely the end. The 
play has no climax, as it has ‘no “construction” in the ac- 
cepted sense of the term, for it is concerned with the ex- 
pression of a soul reacting directly to inward values rather 
than to circumstances. 

Obviously the author is not concerned with the psych- 
ological study of a man who steals 60,000 marks. He 
wishes us to see a man suddenly released from the bondage 
and boredom of a humdrum existence, free to move ac- 
cording to his inner impulses. The embezzlement merely 
liberates the man’s hidden instincts and endows them with 
a violent, abrupt and fatal momentum. He tears through 
existence with meteoric speed. A key made of lucre frees 
his instincts but not his soul. For twelve hours life is his 
completely. In those twelve kaleidoscopic hours, he learns 
that man’s instincts transcend themselves and that money 
cannot satisfy them. Nothing is worth buying. Dis- 
illusioned, but even more disgusted, he finds himself in 
this brief interval at the end of his spiritual resources. 


There is an element of artifice in this approach to in- 
ward values. The sequence, the casual relation and the 
plausibility of outward circumstances are treated with a 
freedom that is to be justified only by a richer compensa- 


tion in a philosophic sense. Psychologic relations are 
sacrificed with disarming frankness; the innumerable 
characters that people the play are merely necessary puppets 
for the central theme, and even the cashier, released from 
his routine personality, no longer speaks the language of a 
bank clerk. His diction becomes vivid, imaginative, poetic. 
The scenes following the embezzlement are essentially 
monologues. ‘The characters are simply types, reacting in 
a normally habituated manner; the cashier alone gives 
voice and gesture to his thoughts. The third scene is 
entirely a monologue, and it is perhaps the most daring 
and remarkable scene in the play. The cashier, played by 
Mr. Frank Reicher with subtle artistry and extraordinary 
inward assurance, is seen in a “field of deep snow,” in a 
white fury of desire, of mingled passion and contempt, of 
irony and pity. He sees death as the inevitable end, but 
his thirst for life, for the hot breath of an intense and 
luxurious reality, prevails. ‘The man‘s inward reactions 
alone are dramatized. We see the conflicting complex of 
his thoughts and ideas, his impulses and restraints, stripped 
and made articulate. The snow becomes a kind of emblem 
of a cold, piercing clarity. In this scene the problem is 
stated; in the others it is enacted against settings of in- 
creasing blackness. Their macabre intention is inescapable, 
culminating in the final ironic touch of a “short-circuit in 
the main” at the end. The power, the dynamic intensity 
that is released by the sudden acquisition of freedom is 
overwhelming, and the cashier blows out his brains as a 
fuse might blow out under too powerful a current. 
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Yet that intention is not altogether precise. The dra. 
matist, indulging freely in an imaginative expression 0; 
inner values, of sub-surface realities, of liberated emotions 
has somehow failed to weave these strands into a single 
culminating idea. Having sacrificed the naturalistic pres. 
entation of psychological facts in order to concentrate upon 
spiritual values, he has left us somewhat painfully adrift 
as to the inner significance of the play. It is not a spec. 
tacle. It is an analysis; but precisely of what? The valu. 
of money? ‘The empty, tawdry, ephemeral pleasures o; 
the senses? The vulgarity, the cheapness, and cowardly 
meanness of human life? Somehow we feel that we have 
witnessed in these seven scenes the reverse side of life 
without a sufficient hint as to the nature and intention oj 
the obverse side. The author has attempted to imply 
something positive by revealing only negative judgments. 
He has put only the shadows into the picture, but his 
draughtsmanship lacked the precision to make them tell- 
ingly implicit. The dramatic approach, the method and 
technique of the play succeed in elevating us to a cold and 
discerning mood from which we enjoy a wide perspective; 
but from that vantage point the essential content of the 
play seems hidden and insignificant. Consequently we are 
tempted to return in our thoughts to the cashier as a con- 
crete personality; and to follow out, as a matter of hu- 
man psychology, his theft. and its effects. This however, 
is not at all the intention of the play. In ihe Hairy Ape, 
which was conceived in a far more realistic sense despite its 
expressionism, and in which the language, the psycholog- 
ical relationships, and the individualized character of the 
various figures were carefully preserved, the effect was quite 
the reverse; and we left the play, forgetting the char- 
acters in our preoccupation with the philosophic problem 
involved. 

The conviction that the play is not solidly conceived, 
that it lacks an innermost core, is made perhaps all the 
more obvious by the generally excellent performance of 
the play which The Theatre Guild gave under the di- 
rection of Mr. Frank Reicher. Even the unsavory crudities, 
the sentimentalities and grotesque touches which blemis) 
the texture of the play were somehow made at least di- 
gestible by the intense and uncompromising movement of 
the performance. Nor are the settings by Mr. Lee 
Simonson to be passed over without generous praise. 
lmaginatively conceived, they vastly heightened the mood 
of the play. The scene-designer, particularly in a play 
of this kind, has a greater opportunity, more freedom and 
wider responsibility as a creative artist than the actor, and 
Mr. Simonson shares with Mr. Reicher the praise due for 
an artistically sustained and an intelligently and subtly 
conceived production. 

Yet the means, however consummately achieved, can 
never remedy the defects at the source. From Morn to 
Midnight shows the amazing possibilities that might be 
attained by a frankly abstract, intellectualized treatment 
of dramatic material, but it indicates equally the necessity 
of sustaining our interest on a speculative plane which the 
author has chosen by his very method. “Expressionism” 
is no wise free to play fast and loose with values merely 
because it proposes to deal with them more directly and 
more consciously than we have been accustomed to in other 
forms of dramatic approach. The cashier, in becoming an 
abstraction, is bound by severer laws than he would have 
been had be remained a human being with all its mysterious 


and inexplicable vagaries. 
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The Revenge 


All night I read a little book, 
A very little book it was. 

It had a pretty, shimmering look 
Like silver threaded into gauze. 


I read it till the windows turned 
Into blue ghosts which stared at me. 
The fire tittered as it burned. 

A dwarfish sneer perched on my knee. 


Who was it put the poison there? 

Who has conceived this hellish thing— 
To lay a sightless, soundless snare 
Amid its lovely whispering? 


So gently came the rush of rhymes, 
So lightly breathed the poison in— 
Who thinks of cinquecento crimes, 
White hellebore on jessamine? 


I took that little shy, sleek book 
And set a crimson match to it. 

It crinkled like a freshet brook, 
And flaked and vanished, bit by bit. 


There was no book my hands could hold 


No book my eyes could ever see, 
But round my head it ran, a bold 
Ironical phylactery. 


I cannot read the book again, 


But there’s no need, it scalds my head, 
A strip of livid, living pain 
I shall not lose till I am dead. 


For hate is old as eagle peaks, 
And hate is new as sunrise gulls, 
And hate is ravening vulture beaks 
Descending on a place of skulls. 


Hate is a torch, hate is a spur, 
Hate will accomplish my design: 
The author’s first biographer! 

I pray, O Hate, that task be mine. 


I shall not need to criticize 

Nor look the subject up at all, 

But simply turn round both my eyes 
And gaze at my brain’s inner wall. 


There I shall see a fresco wreath 
Of letters moulded of dried tears, 
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And annotated underneath 
The things I’ve thought and thought for years. 


“Twill be a pleasant job, I think, 
To crumble up those dusty tears, 
And stir them thickly in my ink: 

Hate paid at last his long arrears. 


My footnotes will enrich the brew 
With colours I’ve brought back from Hell. 
I'll write down all I ever knew. 
By Satan’s ears, I'll write. it well! 


By Satan’s tongue! I'll tell the truth, 
And not one word will add to it, 

From his egregious, twisted youth 

To his last frozen torture fit. 


I'll write down his biography 

So that the world will die of laughter. 
I'll pin him like a squirming fly, 

A comic spasm of hereafter. 


I'll make his sins a jig of mirth, 
His loves so many masterpieces 
Of high derision. I will dig 
Bare the cold roots of his caprices. 


I'll sling about him every soul 

He squeezed and drained to give him drink. 
His wife gone mad—I’ll make it droll. 
Bless the Hell colours in my ink! 


I'll leave him not a decent rag 
Of tragedy to wrap about him. 
I'll hang him up as a red flag 
Till every street boy learns to shout him. 


I’ve taken up a pretty whim, 

But, tit for tat, he had his chance. 
And I may end by blessing him, 
My partner in this ghoulish dance. 


He slew me for a time—admitted ; 

But I shall slay him for all time. 

Poor shrivelled clown whom I’ve outwitted, 
I pardon you your poisoned rhyme. 


Go peacefully, for I have done 
With you, and your false book is dead. 
There’s sorrow, too, in having won. 


Go softly then, and go wellsped. 
Amy LowELL. 
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Books and Things 


N what key shall I pitch this novel of mine, which at 

last, after all these years, I am ready to begin? Sure- 
ly the answer is easy, Larrabee the Blest—which my 
novel insists upon calling itself, although my dislike of 
punning titles is as inveterate as yours—Larrabee the Blest 
must have the color and the tone which real life has had, 
in my ears and eyes. Larrabee the Blest must be a faithful 
report of what life has said_to me. I am sufficiently a 
child of my time, albeit rather an elderly child, to be in- 
capable of aiming at any other mark. 

But what is it that life has said to me? This question, 
to which I thought I knew the right answer, has put 
every conceivable anstver clean out of my head. Life has 
said: “I am here, 1 am now, I shall not last. For you, 
when for you I am over, the past—both your private past 
and all the past of all the world—will be as if they had 
never been. The future—what a pretentious word for 
what a small affair! For you the only future lies between 
the present hour and your hour of death.” Since man 
was conscious of life there has not been a moment when 
life was not saying this to somebody. To me, as to every 
one else, life has said different things at different moments. 
Nobody can report the whole of life verbatim. The most 
I can hope for, at my hopefullest, is that a fairly accurate 
description of my novel may be this: “On such a day, in 
such a place, addressing a small and restless audience, 
Life said, in substance and in part. . . .” 

On second thoughts, perhaps I had better strike out 
“in substance,” since what life has said to me “in sub- 
stance” is just what I most don’t know. But “in part’’! 
There lies the only goal I can be sure of making. The 
flow of time and life, that odd stream in which individual 
human drops are always being born and dying—this I 
must not try to represent, since the greatest novelists have 
tried and failed, each in his degree, to represent it. Nor 
shall I try to draw characters as inconsistent as the people 
one knows, who are as centreless, as incoherent, as a 
bunch of grapes. That way failure lies. But wait a 
minute—how stupid of me—do not all guide-books to the 
art of fiction keep repeating, with an iteration more or 
less damnable, that there is one part of life, and only one, 
which a novelist can report verbatim? He can report 
talk. What men and women say. Set though they must 
be in oceans of misty falsification, I can still by merely 
listening and remembering and taking notes give my read- 
ers small islands of reality. Dialogue. 

Every scrap of dialogue in my novel, if I will, have it 
so, can be something I have heard somebody say. But I 
have not heard enough to furnish, according to this specifi- 
cation, a single novel with dialogue. What nonsense! 
Every man hears enough in one month to supply all the 
dialogue necessary to all the novels he can write in a life- 
time. Every man hears. Nobody listens. Of the few 
best listeners none remembers more than a tenth of one 
percent of what he has paid attention to. What I need, 
in order to equip my short novel—Larrabee the Blest 
won’t run to more than fifty or sixty thousand words, 
I suppose—what I need, if my dialogue is to be restricted 
to things I have heard people say, is an attention more 
acute and less selective, plus a more fetentive memory, 
than any novelist, or any playwright, has possessed, ever. 
That is all I need. 

Well, suppose I imagine myself supplied with the 
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material which such gifts would bring along. On the 
stage, as M. Maurice Donnay once reminded us, nothing 
would seem less natural than a dialogue which copied |ij. 
exactly. He said this twenty odd years ago. Is it true 
today? Aren’t we approaching a moment when, to the 
excluding, narrow, starved, unhappy children of tha: 
moment, no speech will seem natural in novels or plays 
except a stenographic report of their own chatter? Bur 
this predicament toward which we are moving seems 3! 
ways itself to be on the move. The distance which sepo- 
rates us from it will still be long, after no matter how 
much shortening, and the rest of the way will always be 
impassable. The more accurately a novelist listens, the 
more faithfully he reports, the fewer the readers who wil! 
perceive that he has listgned well. 

Nothing would sound, in a novel, less like a stenographi- 
report of real talk than a stenographic report of real talk. 
True today, it will be less true tomorrow, less true the 
day after, and it will always be true. This, if I am not 
mistaken, is the hypothesis I arrive at, which I ought to 
have started from. And “it is the nature of an hypothesis, 
when once a man has conceived it, that it assimilates every- 
thing to itself, as proper nourishment; and, from the first 
moment of your begetting it, it generally grows the 
stronger by everything you see, hear, read, or under- 
stand.” And Mr. Tristram Shandy immediately adds: 
“This is of great use.” It is indeed. By the help of my 
hypothesis I am enabled to say that those living novelists 
are not stenographic whose dialogue sounds most like 
stenography. ‘They are merely selective in a way more 
or less new, and they do their selecting from material 
that is new more or less. What we call, in novels, an 
approximation to stenography, is usually an exag- 
geration of the traits which give current speech its 
banality. 

Besides, if you had forgotten nothing, or had taken 
notes of everything, and if you wished to give your steno- 
graphically reported talk a good chance of sounding life- 
like, you would have to give the other parts of your nove! 
a surface, a tone, a movement such as no novel has had 
yet. Better I don’t say and don’t mean, but different, 
certainly different. What I am trying to get at, the buoy 
I hope to round by all this tacking, is that although | 
cannot make more than a smail proportion of my dialogue 
stenographic, I can easily make so much of it stenographic 
that a child can’t fail to distinguish what I’ve heard from 
what I’ve made up, and that the rest of my novel will 
sound less naturalistic than even the invented parts of the 
dialogue. So unflattering is the light thrown by what 
we can do upon what we can’t. 

Well, what is the answer? That I had better give up 
my plan, better not try to write a naturalistic novel at 
all? I don’t think so. Why not postpone the dialogue 
until the last of all, write the rest of my novel as natural- 
istically as I can, and then try to get the dialogue into the 
picture? Or perhaps, since dissonance of dialogue and 
narrative is one of the means to burlesque, and since | am 
bound to achieve this dissonance any way, why not ex- 
aggerate the dissonance, why not go in for burlesque, open- 
ly? Can’t I say what I have to say, show what I have 
to show, as accurately in burlesque as otherwise? After 
all, there is a burlesque technique of saying, while quite 
seriously believing, that life is short and death is long, 
that each of us is part of this earth’s perishable 


freight. 
P. L. 
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The Jews 


The Jews, by Hilaire Belloc. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $3.00. 


R. BELLOC recognizes that there is a “Jewish 

problem,” and so should we. Years ago, when 
Jews came to our shores in small numbers and scattered 
widely throughout the country, they were welcomed and 
treated with respect. There was then no problem. But 
latterly their numbers have increased prodigiously through 
immigration from eastern Europe, and the attitude of the 
non-Jewish American people has gradually changed. A 
serious problem has now arisen. Externally we go on 
pretending that there is no problem, usually refusing to 
mention publicly the word “Jew,” and, when we do men- 
tion it, taking pains to explain that the Jews are perfectly 
good Americans, differing hardly more from the rest of 
us-than Baptists differ from Methodists. But while most 
of us pursue this course in pudlic, there has been in the 
last fews years an unmistakable growth of private feeling 
and expression against our Jewish fellow-countrymen. I 
refer not merely to the noisy diatribe of Mr. Henry Ford 
and his Dearborn Independent (I have just put in the 
waste-basket the fourth volume of his Aspects of Jewish 
Power in the United States), but to the growing practice 
of excluding Jewish Americans from clubs and summer- 
resorts and certain residential districts and of reducing 
their numbers in private schools and colleges, and I refer 
particularly to the widespread “whispering” campaign 
against them. How many persons a year or two ago were 
gossiping with one another about the so-called “Protocol 
of the Elders of Zion,”’ that mysterious document which 
purported to be final proof of the Jewish conspiracy against 
modern civilization? How many of those who talked 
about the document knew it to be the rankest forgery? 
And of those who took it at its real value, how many 
openly denounced it? On all sides, “whispering” con- 
tinues against our Jewish fellow-citizens: in private con- 
versation all manner of sinister and ugly characteristics are 
ascribed to them individually and collectively, and it is 
darkly asserted in drawing-rooms, and in humbler quarters 
too, that the Jews are obtaining control of real estate, 
natural resources, newspapers, and banking. If this thing 
is unchecked, the welcome once extended to Jews in Amer- 
ica will eventually be replaced by persecution, perhaps by 
exile, and possibly even by massacre. 

This prophecy, if unfortunately true, will but confirm 
Mr. Belloc’s general thesis that there has been universally 
throughout history a “tragic cycle”: “welcome of a Jew- 
ish colony, then ill-ease, followed by acute ill-ease, fol- 
lowed by persecution and outrage; this followed, natural- 
ly, by a reaction and the taking up of the process all 
over again.” 

Mr. Belloc writes as the avowed advocate of his own 
nationality and equally as the avowed opponent of anti- 
Semitism. He treats the Jews as “aliens,” wherever they 
are found, but he is anxious to lessen the friction between 
the European nations and their “alien guests.” He in- 
sists that the difficulty is caused by friction between the 
“races,” and he suggests that the explanation of the friction 
lies in the habit of secrecy on the part of the Jews, in 
mutual contempt (arising alike in Jews and in non-Jews 
from a sense of superiority), and in the quarrel “between 
what is national and what is international, between what 
is of us and what is alien.” He would remove the causes 
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of friction. He would have the Jews abandon their too 
common practice of changing names. He would have them, 
and us too, drop all reserve and talk frankly about the 
problem. He would encourage mutual understanding, 
charity, and respect. At the same time he would welcome 
general recognition of the national and racial distinctive- 
ness of the Jewish people. He is opposed to Zionism, but 
he thinks the Jews in each country might be given a special 
social and juridical status—a sort of extra-territoriality, a 
kind of state within the state. This last should be estab- 
lished only if and when the Jews consent to it; it should 
not be forced upon them. 

It is quite the fashion nowadays to isolate each nation 
from humanity at large and to assign to it a set of in- 
herent, immutable and metaphysical racial characteristics. 
This has been done for Teutons, Anglo-Saxons, Slavs, 
Gauls and Gaels; Mr. Belloc does it for the Jews. He 
argues that the Jews cannot become an integral part of 
the English, French, American or any other nationality, 
because they are a “race,” with a distinctive “nature” and 
with a national consciousness separate and apart. In a 
word, the difference between Jew and Gentile is not ac- 
cidental or temporary, but fundamental and permanent; 
it is not social or religious, but “racial.” 

Such an assumption may be correct, but who snows? 
Only when I am convinced that there are inherent quali- 
ties in Frenchmen not found in Germans, or in Irishmen 
not found in Englishmen, shall I be ready and eager to 
subscribe to the idea of inherently Jewish characteristics. 
At any rate, the arguments advanced by the author in sup- 
port of Jewish racial distinctiveness leave me cold and 
unconvinced: “the Jew concentrates upon one matter, he 
does not disperse his mind”; the Jew possesses “lucidity 
of thought, his argument is never muddled”; the Jew 
displays “‘a certain intensity of action,” alternating “loud- 
ness” with “secretiveness.” What bits of truth are con- 
tained in these generalizations can be explained, I think, 
on grounds other than racial, and in the main they are 
quite as well exemplified by Frenchmen as by Jews. If 
they be the distinguishing marks of the Jewish race. then 
I am tempted to call Mr. Belloc himself a Jew. But I 
know he isn’t. 

That there are national differences, no thoughtful per- 
son will deny. But I contend that such differences are 
historical in origin and belong in operation to the category 
of “acquired characteristics.” As such I do not believe 
that they are transmitted by heredity. It is nurture, not 
nature, which explains them. This is true of Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Germans, and Russians. Why is it not true 
of Jews? 

Mr. Belloc denies that the Jewish problem is in any 
sense religious. I disagree with him on this point. I 
maintain that the Jews in the varions countries where 
they live are marked off from their fellow-countrymen 
not so much by race as by religion. By “religion” I do 
not necessarily mean rigid adherence to dogmas or strict 
observance of ritual. I use the word in a broader way, 
signifying a social attitude conditioned by ancestral ob- 
servance of ritual and adherence to dogmas. ‘Thus, we 
have, in our European-American civilization, “Protestant 
nations,” “Catholic nations,” and a “Jewish nation.” 
Which is not to say that all Spaniards are devout at- 
tendants at mass or that all Scots believe in infant 
damnation and the salvation of the “elect,” or that all 
Jews attend the synagogue and observe the law of Moses. 
It is to say, rather, that Jews, Scots, and Spaniards have 
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certain distinctive habits and customs because the bulk of 
their ancestors for centuries practiced different religions, 
respectively Judaism, Calvinism, and Catholicism. Yet 
Catholics are now tolerated in Scotland and Calvinists in 
Spain. 

If my contention is correct, then why can we not arrange 
a modus vivendi between “Christians” and “Jews” as we 
do between the Christian sectaries or between “Catholics” 
and “Protestants”? ‘The chief obstacle which I perceive, 
is the recent enormous growth of rampant nationalism. 
In the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, when 
cosmopolitanism and internationalism were in the air, 
much was achieved in the direction of religious toleration ; 
it surely was the age of Jewish “emancipation.” But fol- 
lowing the national wars of the third quarter of the nine- 
teenth century there were ugly outcroppings of national- 
istic (and religious) bigotry: persecution of Poles by 
the Prussian government; “Russification” of subject ma- 
tionalities in the Empire of the Tsars; and the develop- 
ment of anti-Semitism in Russia, Germany, Austria, and 
France. Now, after the Great War of All the Nations, 
we are naturally witnessing a further flowering of na- 
tionalism, not least significant among whose fruits is an 
ubiquitous campaign against “aliens,” notably Jews, and 
simultaneously a reaction of the Jews themselves toward 
a more acute national consciousness. 

The outstanding menace of present-day nationalism is 
its intolerance. A group within a given nationality 
(sometimes though not always representing the majority) 
assume that they and they alone are the arbiters of what 
all the inhabitants of their country shall think, speak, and 
do, not only in politics, but in economics and religion and 
society generally. All persons who refuse or fail in any 
respect to conform to the standards set by the active na- 
tional group, are viewed with suspicion, discriminated 
against, and subjected to persecution. The Jewish prob- 


lem, especially in the United States today, is but a phase 


of a larger problem, a problem which springs from the 
new nationalism and which affects all manner of minorities. 
As I read Mr. Belloc’s book, my wonder grew that a 
swordsman so deft as he should not perceive the two- 
edged character of the sword he wields. If the Jews 
are to be treated as “aliens” and permanently set off from 
the rest of the community by legal barriers, why not also 
the members of that religion to which the author and his 
present reviewer alike adhere? In the United States 
popular prejudice against the Catholic minority is almost, 
if not quite, as strong as against the Jewish minority: the 
junior Senator from Georgia can be paired with the almost- 
Senator from Michigan, and the anti-Semitic Dearborn 
Independent is. surpassed in circulation as well as in 
virulence by the Menace and other anti-Catholic sheets. 
It is alleged of Catholic Americans, as of Jewish Amer- 
icans, that they are “different,” that they are clannish, that 
they are un-American, that they belong to an “inter- 
national” organization, that they are under foreign domina- 
tion. 
No! Mr. Belloc’s explanation and solution of the 
“Jewish problem” are not satisfactory, at least for us 
Americans. We should be grateful to him for insisting 
that there is a problem, and we should be willing, as he 
advises, to discuss it openly. But its just and happy solu- 
tion depends on the just and happy solution of the greater 
problem of nationalism. And this problem requires right 
thinking, earnest cooperation, mutual charity, and, above 
all infinite patience. Cartton J. H. Hayes. 
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Five Scandinavian Novels 


The Soul of a Child, by Edwin Bjirkman. New Y or}. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

The Outcast, by Selma Lagerlif. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $2.50. 

Wanderers, by Knut Hamsun. New York: Alfred 4. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

Guest, the One-Eyed, by Gunnar Gunnarsson. Ne; 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

Egholm and His God, by Johannes Buchholtz. Ney 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


F Scandinavia today is making any special contribution 

to the development of the novel, these five books are 
sufficiently representative to give some clue to its quality. 
Coming as they do from Sweden (town and country), 
Norway, Iceland, and Denmark, they speak for all the 
branches of that race with us commonly confused but 
actually almost as different as the people of France, Scot- 
land, Shetland, and England. Have these Scandinavians, 
none the less, certain common root qualities that set their 
fiction apart and give it a peculiar value? 

To begin with, these five books might almost be gathered 
under one title—The Seekers. They are variations of one 
theme, the soul’s quest to find itself, to understand itself, 
to save itself. Bjérkman presents the endeavor to find; 
Hamsun and Buchholtz, to understand; Miss Lagerléf, 
to save; and Gunnarsson, in his compressed trilogy, shows 
something of all three. Is this prime interest in the “plac- 
ing” of the soul a special heritage of the Scandinavian 
race? 

Its first condition would seem to be temperamental rest- 
lessness, dissatisfaction with what is, the quest into the an- 
known. We remember the Vikings. Descendants of Vik- 
ings are the people in these books. The city-bred Child, 
tied to a mother’s apron string, dreams of exploration. The 
Outcast’s life is ruined in the search for the North Pole. 
The Wanderer is incurably vagrant; Egholm no les. 
Guest the One-Eyed is a modern Odin; and Ormarr (in 
the same book) makes explicit the racial tug at the heart 
“when he saw the wild swans and other fowl heading for 
the still frozen heights farther inland, driving their wedges 
through the air, and crying aloud in joy of life. And that 
same viking spirit which had driven his fathers before 
him came on him now and drove him abroad in haste.” In 
this mood Beowulf sailed across the sea to fight Grendel 
and Leif Ericsson found America. And even in defeat 
this spirit survives in Egholm making of his little boat a 
funeral pyre for his worldly dreams. 

Dichotomy of the soul—analogous to the sharp dichotomy 
of the seasons in those latitudes where day and night are 
so strangely divorced—is that the phase of human experi- 
ence which these books especially interpret? A keenly ob- 
servant, much thinking people, grimly recognizant of fact 
but forever struggling toward the unknown behind it, 
grimly sto:cal and subject to berserker rages—so we think 
of the Scandinavians; and so they appear in all these 
books. The poor bank porter, the religious fanatic, the 
respectable pastor, the disciplined military man, the un 
disciplined genius are all subject to the “sudden bursting 
of all bonds that chained” their “ungovernable” minds. 
Such lapses of the soul, recorded in the earliest sagas, are 
surely, then, characteristic of this race of seekers. 

Moreover, all the books are palpably atmospheric. We 
live in very Stockholm, in the sea-bound moorlands of 
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Sweden and the homely countryside of Norway, in the 
stuffiness of a Danish small town, on the great farm hedged 
in by the mountains of Iceland. 

From the foregoing would be expected what is in fact 
the case, that each of these books attempts a big theme and 
fails in the handling. To this statement Bjérkman’s book 
must be made an exception, being no more than an honest 
record of a boy’s inner life, treated more frankly than in 
most books of its kind. If it is not to be followed up, it 
is mere document; if it is only the prologue to a history 
of Keith Wellander, it cannot yet be judged. But in the 


‘other four, big intention is manifest. 


Wanderers shows primarily the effort of a civilized man 
to find his soul by contact with the earth; but the develop- 
ment of the theme is tangled with a commonplace story 
of love and infidelity in which Hamsun obviously intends 
to use as a parallel the “wanderings” of unhappy souls. 
Moreover, instead of a novel we have two long short- 
stories, with an interval of six years supposed between the 
events in them, each moving in a series of roughly joined 
adventures to its conclusion. There is too much pattern 
to give the conviction of life, too little for the dynamic 
symmetry of a work of art. 

Miss Lagerléf’s book is built upon the traditional horror 
of cannibalism, to which she represents her hero as driven 
by Arctic starvation. But not content with working out 
his long expiation of service to mankind, she complicates 
her theme with the love tragedy of a mismated pastor’s 
wife, drags in the horrors of the Battle of Jutland to 
introduce a “sermon on the sacredness of life,” and finally 
breaks the neck of verisimilitude to prove her hero in- 
nocent. Thus she has swamped her theme in propaganda; 
but even if she had not, is it manageable? Witness Con- 
rad’s Falk. And as for the treatment, Miss Lagerléf’s is 
kaleidoscopic. 

The theme of Egholm is the struggle between worldly 
ambition and desire for Heaven in the brain of a man about 
one-third genius and two-thirds fool. In this are possibil- 
ities, but they are not developed. The book should have 
been called Scenes from the Life of etc. We have snap- 
shots of the soul of Egholm in various disconcerting situa- 
tions. We are told perfunctorily how he came to be what 
he was; we can more easily conceive his slow disintegra- 
tion. But the big problem is dabbed at, not solved. 

Of Gunnarsson’s book the title is a misnomer. Guest 
is the least convincing figure in the book and the account 
of his expiation is only the middle episode, between the 
story of Ormarr’s disillusion and young Orlygur’s love 
pastoral, The fact is that Gunnarsson has written a mod- 
ern saga, the history of three generations of the family at 
Borg, as the Icelandic title shows. The story of Guest’s 
expiation, I am told by someone who knows Iceland, strains 
probability as much as to the American reader does the 
crime itself. That a minister should in a church accuse 
his father of the sin of which he is guilty and expect not 
to be found out is no less extraordinary than that he should 
wander in disguise for years, undiscovered in a land where 
every man’s history is everybody’s business. Moreover, 
Gunnarsson has attempted three times too much. If he 
had worked out the theme of the simple Icelander’s dis- 
covery of the illusions of civilization (as Wasserman, with 
his cheap, journalistic effects, attempted to do), he might 
have made a great book. If he had told only the live story 
of young Orlygur, he might have made an appealing book. 
Attempting the three themes, he thrice rouses interest and 
thrice kills it. And the most magnificent possibility of all, 
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the full interpretation of the life of the old chief of Borg, 
who belongs in type with the men who defended Burnt 
Nijal, is left buried in the matrix. 

Disappointiaz books, all of them, irritating be-ause they 
achieve so much and not more. Yet they are stimulating 
because they show what we need to get into our own 
novels—the desire and the power to interpret. We have 
developed technical expertness, fluent expression, and snap- 
shot realism; but we do not dig about the roots of life 
as these Scandinavians do. EpirH Rickert. 


The Myth of a Guilty Nation 


The Myth of a Guilty Nation, by Albert Jay Nock. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, $.50. 


‘“s ISTORICAL science seems to be floundering in the 
quicksand of relativity,” said a distinguished Ger- 
man professor recently. He meant that in history, as in 
art and literature, the old standards of criticism and pains- 
taking craftmanship are being thrown overboard by a new 
and undisciplined generation which seeks short cuts to 
absolute truth through new formulas. Systematic train- 
ing and careful research have been abandoned in favor of 
intuitional culture and mere intellectual cleverness. Truth 
for its own sake has been supplanted by propaganda for 
a political purpose. The German professor is right, at 
least if one is to judge from the literature on the origin 
of the war. Mr. Nock’s little volume is a typical example. 
Mr. Nock’s purpose is “to establish one point and only 
one, namely: that the German government was not solely 
guilty of bringing on the war.”” His purpose is sound and 
excellent. Mr. Lloyd George never made a more regret- 
table utterance than his insistence that “German responsi- 
bility for the war must be treated by the Allies as a ‘chose 
jugée.’” The battle of the books on the subject, especially 
from the radical side, hardly indicates that an enlightened 
public opinion is going to consent to regard it as a-settled 
question. We hope Mr. Nock’s readable little volume, 
which originally appeared as articles in the Freeman, will 
have a very wide reading. But we fear his method—and 
tone—will scarcely convince a majority of those who stand 
most in need of getting his point of view. 

It used to be thought that a historian should study the 
original documents and handle them critically and cautious- 
ly. Perhaps Mr. Nock would say that he does not claim 
to be a historian. At any rate, he does not appear him- 
self to have taken any pains to analyze the wealth of docu- 
mentary material now available to students from the 
archives of Berlin, Vienna, and Petrograd. He frankly 
says of his own book, “Almost all of it is lifted straight 
from the words of my friends, Mr. Francis Neilson and 
Mr. E. D. Morel,”—two writers more noted for their 
zeal than their impartiality. Similarly, Mr. Nock in- 
cautiously fills nearly a quarter of his volume with ex- 
cerpts from the so-called Belgian documents, which were 
carefully hand-picked by the Junker group from the mass 
of diplomatic papers in the Brussels archives and published 
to serve as German propaganda and to prove the iniquities 
of the Entente. Though these documents are genuine 
enough, it must be remembered that they have been picked 
to prove a thesis, and hence give but one side of the case, 
even though the Belgian diplomats may have reported the 
other ; moreover, it can be proved that these Belgian diplo- 
mats were often ill-informed, and report political gossip 
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rather than accurate information about what was really 
going on inside the Foreign Offices of Europe. Mr. Nock 
has a good cause—for Germany was certainly not solely 
responsible—but he has not made the most convincing 
statement of it. Sipney B. Fay. 


Negro Poets 


The Book of American Negro Poetry, chosen and edited 
by James Weldon Johnson. New York: Harcourt Brace 
and Company. $1.75. 

Harlem, Shadows, by Claude McKay, with an intro- 
duction by Max Eastman. New York: Harcourt Brace 
and Company. $1.35. 


F it were possible to read Mr. Johnson’s collection with- 

out knowing that all of it was written by Negroes, it 
is rather unlikely that one would think it remarkable in 
any way. One would be struck, here and there, by a cer- 
tain simplicity, or technical competence, or musically flow- 
ing rhythm, or warmth of feeling, or occasional vivid 
phrase. Longer than any of these things, which are to be 
found in fairly good poetry anywhere, one would remember 
flashes of an aching indissoluble bitterness, a white anger 
stripped of all merely personal unhappiness, which, if one 
did not know by what oppressed it was uttered and against 
what oppressor, would be puzzling and disquieting. 

But since it is known who wrote them, it is impossible 
to read these poems as one reads most poetry. There arise 
at once, from the auction block and cotton field and lynch- 
ing post and Harlem slum, the faces of our dark step- 
children, whom we have mistreated and misunderstood, 
whose time of trouble is not yet over, who are struggling 
painfully out of darkness toward some degree of happiness 
in an alien land. We think of the general assumption— 
which has always been the master’s excuse for keeping 
down the slave—that they are essentially inferior to us. 
Perhaps they are inferior in many of the things which our 
civilization likes to th:nk are important—who can say so 
for sure? And who can say for sure that they are not 
our equals in some things, and in others even our betters? 

They have their own fields to plough, which are not 
ours. The only music native to America is theirs; and in 
its particular quality of spontaneity, of free rhythm and 
rich harmonies, only possible in an uncomplicated spirit very 
near to the earth, there is nothing else like it in the world. 

Is poetry one of their fields? Impossible to say as yet. 
On the strength of this collection by Negroes—nearly all 
now living—it is clear that they can write poetry as good 
as the great mass of ours, and they have produced one 
real poet, though by no means a great one—Mr. Claude 
McKay. It is an uneven collection. Too much of it is 
in the tradition of echoes, flowery phrase and emotion 
vaguely expressed which have always afflicted poetry. Too 
much of it is modelled after what is least worth copying. 
A good deal of it is in dialect, which always leaves me un- 
easy. Print cools mg ocr phrases which, when spoken 
or sung, have a charming spontaneous gusto. Mr. 
Du Bois’ A Litany at Atlanta is impressive, but as 
poetry is buttered too thick with indignation. Mr. Braith- 
waite’s Sandy Star stirs pleasantly, like a light wind. Miss 
Spencer has great mastery over dreamy, half-mystical melo- 
dies. Mr. Fenton Johnson has a fine gift for direct ob- 
servation and biting phrase in short prose poems whose 
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reality makes him perhaps the most original contributor 
to the collection, though Mr. Claude McKay is by ja; 
the ablest poet. 

I cannot quite agree with Mr. Max Eastman that \I;. 
McKay “reminds us of Burns and Villon and Catullus.” 
1 feel that a hospitality to echoes of poetry he has read 
has time and again obscured a direct sense of fe, and mae 
rarer those lines of singular intensity which express, ; 
Mr. Eastman aptly says, “the naked force of character.” 
1 am sorry he so often uses such indoor and inbred poetic 
phrases as “the Northland wreathed in golden smiles,” 
“I have forgot what time the purple apples .. .”, or “ ’neath 
the floating moon,” when he is capable of the stark sin- 
cerity of Harlem Shadows or Spring in New Hampshire, 
or the poignancy of The Barrier. 

If Mr. McKay and the other poets don’t stir us unusual- 
ly when they travel over poetic roads so many others have 
travelled before them, they make us sit up and take notice 
when they write about their race and ours. They strike 
hard, and pierce deep. It is not a merely poetic emotion 
that they express, but something fierce, and constant, and 
icy cold, and white hot. We quite believe Mr. Johnson 
when he says that “the Negro in the United States is con- 
suming all of his energy in this gruelling race struggle.” 
For it is the common thread running all through the book. 
It ranges from the restraint of Mr, Corrothers: “To be 
a Negro in a day like this demands rare patience—patience 
that can wait in utter darkness”; through Mr. Johnson's 
own bitter lines: 


Lessons in degradation, taught and learned, 
The memories of cruel sights and deeds, 
The pent-up bitterness, the unspent hate, 
Filtered through fifteen generations. . . . 


to Mr. McKay's bitterness (in To the White Fiends), 
who when he writes 


Think you I could not arm me with a gun 
And shoot down ten of you for every one 
Of my black brothers murdered, burnt by, you? 


is only speaking for thousands of his race who feel the 
same hatred—hatred which boils over once in a while, 
as we know, but breaks in ineffectual waves on the stony 
white shore, and turns to something like the bottomless 
despair, felt by Mr. Fenton Johnson: 


I am tired of work; I am tired of building up 
somebody else’s civilization. .. . 

Throw the children into the river; civilization 
has given us too many. It is better to dic 
than it is to grow up and find out that you 
are colored. Rosert Littece. 


—_— 
——— 


Contributors 


Epwarp S. Corwin is professor of politics at Princeton. 

Eucene S. Baccer was formerly associate editor of the 
Szabadsag, a Hungarian newspaper of Cleveland. 

Epwin J. Capp is a consulting economist in New York 
City. 

RoperRick SEIDENBERG, an artist who specializes in etch- 
ings, has contributed articles to the Freeman. 

Cartton J. H. Hayes is professor of history at Colum- 
bia, and author of A Political and Social History of 
Modern Europe. 

Epirn Rickert, author of The Reaper and other novels, 
gives courses in contemporary literature at The Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Smwney B. Fay, a professor at Smith College, has made a 
careful investigation into the origins of the war 
which was printed recently in the American His- 
torical Review. 
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SECRET 
PLACES 
OF 
THE HEART 


by H. G. Wells 





with equal skill the great talents 
with which he distinguished the 
art of biography to this other 
domain of belles lettres. J. 
Middleton Murry says the first 
essay satisfies his ideal of per- 
fection. “Books and Charac- 


ters” with a year $60 


of The New Re- 
public, both for. . 

VERY lover of Wells, the 

novelist, will delight in 
“finest novel of recent 
years” (Philadelphia North 
American). “Full of deep wis- 
dom and the sort of candor I so 
admire in Wells,” says F. P. 
A., and the Washington Herald 
hails it as “a miracle of human 
understanding.” In long 
rambling conversations it digs 
deep into the dark caverns of a 
richly sensuous nature. It is, 
indeed, the fundamental ro- 
mance of all men—the hopeless 
search for the heart’s perfect 


companion. With 
$5 50 


his 


a year of The 
New Republic, 
both for ....... 





A MipsumMer Book NuMBER 
EXT week (July roth) The New Republic will bring out 


a summer book supplement. 


In addition to a comprehensive 


survey of late spring and early summer publications, it will con- 
tain these special features: J. Middleton Murry on “Gorki and 
Russia,” Percy H. Boynton on “Walt Whitman,” Samuel Chew 
on “Croce as a Shakespearian Critic,” J. L. Hammond on 
“Francis Hackett’s Ireland,” Philip Littell on “Books and Char- 
acters” and reviews by Walter Lippmann, Charles A. Beard, 
John Dewey, Henry B. Fuller, Edith Rickert and others. Sub- 
scriptions received after July sth will not include this sup- 
plement unless special request is made. 


Hendrik Van Loon 





CRAM’S 
NEW ATLAS 
OF THE 
WORLD 


Tue New Repvstic, 


er, but it is also a heartening 
and inspiring circumstance for 
all those who believe we first 
must have an intelligent and 
sympathetic understanding of 
our common past before we can 
march forward with goodwill. 


With a year of $650 


The New Repu- 
blic, both for... . 
T° these fast moving times an 
Atlas three years old is 
about as valuable as a week-old 
newspaper. ‘There is hardly a 
country that has not undergone 
some change in the last few 
years. Dozens of new coun- 
tries figure in every day’s news. 
To read that news intelligently 
you must at least know the lo- 
cation of the lands of which you 
read. No better combination 
could be found than The New 
Republic and this International 
(Post-War) Atlas, which 
shows every country in the 
world as it actual- 
ly is. With a year $ 50 
of The New Re- 6 
public, both for. . 


421 West 21st Street, New York City. 


For the enclosed $... 


jedi sass please enter my sub- 


scription for one year and send me................. 














Are We a Nation of Low-Brows? 


It is charged that the public is intellectually incompetent. Is this true? It is 
charged that the public is afraid of ideas, disinclined to think, unfriendly to 
culture. Thisis a serious matter. The facts should be faced frankly and honestly. 


Without Cultural Leadership. 

The main criticism, as we find it, is 
that the people support ventures that 
are unworthy, that represent no cul- 
tural standards. The public is fed on 
low-brow reading matter, low-brow 
movies, low-brow theatrical produc- 
tions, low-brow music, low-brow news- 
papers, low-brow magazines. We think 
the criticism is unfair in that it does 
not recognize the fact that the public 
is without cultural leadership. Those 
who have the divine spark get off by 
themselves. We believe the public has 
never had a real chance, never had an 
opportunity to get acquainted with 
the great and the beautiful things of 
life. Given half a chance, the public 
will respond. 

We believe here has been enough 
talk about the public's inferior taste. 





The time has come to give the public 
an opportunity to find out something 
about philosophy, science and other 
higher things. And it must be done 
at a low price, because the average 
person's pocketbook is not fat. As it 
stands, the publishers charge about five 
dollars a volume, and then wonder why 
the people stand aloof. 

We believe we have a way to find 
out if the people are interested in the 
deeper problems of life. And the first 
thing we decided was to fix a price 
that shall be within the reach of the 
person with the most slender purse. 

We have selected a library of 25 
books, which we are going to offer the 
public at an absurdly low price. We 
shall do this to find out if it is true 
that the public is not going to accept 
the better things when once given the 





chance. And we shall make the price 
so inviting that there shall be no ex. 
cuse on the ground of expense. 

All Great Things Are Simple. 

Once the contents of the following 
25 books are absorbed and digested, 
we believe a person will be well on 
the road to culture. And by culture 
we do not mean something dry-as- 
dust, something incomprehensible to 
the average mind—genuine culture, 
like great sculpture can be made to 
delight the common as well as the 
elect. The books listed below are 
all simple works and yet they are 
great—all great things are simple. 
They are serious works, of course, 
but we do not think the public will 
refuse to put its mind on serious topics. 


Here are the 25 books: 


Are the People Ready to Read These 25 Books? 


Schopenhauer’s Essays. For those 
who regard philosophy as a thing of 
abstractions, vague and divorced from 
life, Schopenhauer will be a revelation. 


The Trial and Death of Socrates. 
This is dramatic literature as well as 
sound philosophy. 

Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. This 
old Roman emperor was a paragon of 
wisdom and virtue. He will help you. 


The Discovery of the Future..H. G. 
Wells asks and answers the question: 
Is life just an unsolvable, haphazard 
struggle? 

Dialogues of Plato. This volume takes 


you into Plato’s immortal circle. 


Foundations of Religion. Prof. Cook 
asks and answers the question: Where 
and how did religious ideas originate? 

Studies in Pessimism. Schopenhauer 
presents a well-studied viewpoint of life. 
The substance of his philosophy. 

The Idea of God and Nature. John 





Stuart Mill. How the idea of God may 
come naturally from observation of na- 
ture is explained in this volume. 

Life and Character. Goethe. The 
fruits of his study and observation are 
explained in this volume. 


Thoughts of Pascal. Pascal thought a 
great deal about God and the Universe, 
and the origin and purpose of life. 


The Olympian Gods. Tichenor. A 
study of ancient mythology. 

The Stoic Philosophy. Prof. Gilbert 
Murray. He tells what his belief con- 
sisted of, how it was discovered, and 
what we can today learn from it. 

God: Known and Unknown. Samuel 
Butler. A really important work. 

Nietzsche: Who He Was and What He 
Stood For. A carefully planned study. 

Sun Worship and Later Beliefs. Tich- 
enor. A most important study for those 
who wish to understand ancient religions. 


Primitive Beliefs. Tichenor. You get 





a clear idea from this account of the 
beliefs of primitive man. 

Three Lectures on Evolution. Ernst 
Haeckel’s ideas expressed so you can 
understand them. 

From Monkey to Man. A comprehen- 
sive review of the Darwinian theory. 

Survival of the Fittest. Another 
phase of Darwinian theory. 

Evolution vs. Religion. You should 
read this discussion. 

Reflections on Modern Science. Prof. 
Huxley's reflections definitely add to 
your knowledge. 

Biology and Spiritual Philosophy. An 
interesting and instructive work. 

Bacon’s Essays. These essays contain 
much sound wisdom that still holds. 

Emerson’s Essays. Emerson was a 
friend of Carlyle and in some respects 
a greater philosopher. 

Tolstoi’s Essays. His ideas will direct 
you into profitable paths of thought. 


25 Books---2,176 Pages---Only $1.85---Send No Money 


If these 25 books were issued in the 
ordinary way they might cost you as 
much as a hundred dollars. We have 
decided to issue therm so you can get 
all of them for the price of one ordi- 
nary book. That sounds inviting, 
doesn't it? And we mean it, too. Here 
are 25 books, containing 2,176 pages 
of text, all neatly printed on good book 
paper, 3!4x5 inches, in size, bound 
securely in card cover paper. 

You can take these 25 books with 
you when you go to and from work. 
You can read them in your spare mo- 
ments. You can slip four or five of 
them into a pocket and they will not 
bulge. You can investigate the best 
and the soundest ideas of the world’s 
greatest philosophers—and the price 
will he so low as to astonish you. No, 
the price will not be $25 for the 25 
volumes. Nor will the price be $5, 
though they are worth more than that. 





The price will be even less than half 
that sum. Yes, we mean it. Believe it 
or not, the price will be only $1.85 
for the entire library. That's less than 
a dime a volume. In fact, that is less 
than eight cents per volume. Surely 
no one can claim he cannot afford to 
buy the best. Here is the very best 
at the very least. Never were such 
great works offered at so low a price. 
All you have to do is to sign your name 
and address on the blank below. You 
don't have to send any money. Just 
mail us the blank and we will send 
you the 25 volumes described on this 
page—you will pay the postman $1.85 
plus postage. And the books are yours. 
Positively no further payments. 

Are we making a mistake in adver- 
tising works of culture? Are we doing 
the impossible when we ask the people 
to read serious works? Are we wast- 
ing out time and money? We shall 





see by the manner in which the blank 
below comes into our mail. 


- - - - Send No Money Blank . .. - 


Haldeman-Julius Company, 

Dept. 1244, Girard, Kans. 

I want the 25 books listed on this 

ge. 1 want you to send me these 25 
ake by parcel post On delivery | 
will pay the postman $1.85 plus post- 
age and the books are to be my prop- 
erty without further payments of any 
kind. Also, please send me one of 
your free 64-page catalogs. 


Note: Persons living in Canada or other 
foreign countries must send cash with order. 


Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 


pj” 








